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CRACKPOT HALL 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY 


WAS eleven years old when the letter came which changed my 

life. ‘There were already six of us in our family, and another baby 
had been born a few weeks before Miss Ravenshaw’s letter came. 
We were not exactly poor people, but my father and mother were 
always worried about finding money to feed us, dress us, and send 
us to school. My mother suffered pangs of shame when our clothes 
were very shabby. I remember her being indignant once when I 
and my sister brought home gleefully two sixpences which a stranger, 
who had met us playing in the road, had given us.’ We thought she 
would be pleased, but she cried. 

Our house was so small that we children, instead of sleeping in 
beds, had to sleep on shelves like bunks in a ship; all six of us in 
two little rooms. You can imagine there was not much rejoicing 
when the last baby was born eleven years after me. Yet for a little 
while it seemed to make my mother happy. My father had been 
terribly gloomy for months before. 

I think the letter must have been an answer to one he had written, 
for, looking back, I remembered a scrap of conversation between my 
parents. My father had said: “TIl write to her. I haven’t seen her 
for twenty years, but Ill put my pride in my pocket and write”; and 
my mother: “I don’t think it’s any use. She has never forgiven you 
for not marrying her; she hates me, and she is a hopeless miser.” 

I did not know whom they were talking about till the letter 
arrived one morning at breakfast. My father read it through twice 
and then said gruffly: “She offers to take one of the younger boys,” 
and he tossed the letter across the table into my mother’s lap. She, 
too, read it slowly and turned quite pale: “It doesn’t seem at all friendly 
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Do you think we ought to?” “It’s a chance for him and for us; I'll 
think it over,” he answered. Then he got up with a heavy sigh and 
walked out of the house. 

Either on that walk or later (for there was no more talk of the letter 
for some days) it was decided that I should be sent to stay—perhaps 
for good and all—with this distant cousin of ours, an old maiden lady 
who owned a large property in Yorkshire. I was told that she was 
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rather strange, but really very kind; that I must not be surprised if 
she seemed odd; that she lived alone in a beautiful big house among 
the moors, and that she had once been very fond of my father but 
that they had had a quarrel. I looked forward to going, and my 
brothers and sisters envied me. All the money that could be spared 
was spent on buying my clothes and a neat travelling case. But as 
the last day came near my heart sank; and although my mother told 
me again and again that it was only a trial, and that if I were unhappy 
I could write and I should be fetched, I was afraid it would be more 
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than a long visit. My father had made me feel that it would be a 
sort of disgrace to come back. “You are too young to be a schemer,” 
he said, “and that is all in your favour; but remember, if you can 
make her fond of you, she can give you and your brothers and 
sisters horses and dogs and everything everybody likes to have.” 
But I am sure at the moment of parting my mother had either per- 
suaded herself that I should soon return, or else she was acting very 
well, for it was not terrible to part from her, and I left home with a 
fairly light heart. My father travelled with me as far as Richmond 
in Yorkshire. He could come with me no further, as Miss Ravenshaw 
fancied that she could not bear to see him again. At the station I 
looked round expecting to see a fine carriage and pair; instead, a 
dusty farmer’s cart with a calf under a net at the back was waiting 
forme. I saw my father’s face fall. He gave me a tight, quick hug, 
and his blessing, and told me to climb up beside the driver. 

It proved to be a very long drive, up a valley and beside a river 
which became narrower and more swift the further we got into the 
hills. At first we passed green, bumpy fields with sheep in them, 
divided by loose stone walls, and the road often ran through a little 
village. Then more and more purple-brown heath began to show 
above the fields; cottages became rare, and at last we entered a sort 
of ravine. High silvery-grey cliffs towered above us, dotted with 
juniper bushes and yew trees, while the river foamed along among 
boulders and tumbled off ledges of rock into amber-coloured pools. 
At the beginning of the drive I had felt miserable, but the beautiful 
wildness of the country gradually began to excite me. I made plans 
about what I should do: what fun it would be to climb those cliffs, 
to bathe in those foaming pools! Then I suddenly remembered that 
neither Tom nor Ursula would be with me, and the sinking, home- 
sick feeling came back. It got worse as we went on without coming 
in sight of the house; Miss Ravenshaw seemed to live farther away 
than I liked. I remembered that she was “really” very kind, but 
that was no real comfort. I was ashamed to keep on asking the old 
man beside me if we were not nearly there, for the last two times 
he had simply told me to “bide a bit.” Presently the stream divided, 
and the road turned up a still steeper ravine. In the dusk the roar 
of the water sounded angry and louder. We had just passed three 
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or four scattered stone cottages when he said suddenly, pointing 
with his whip, “Yon’s Crackpot.” Yes, there stood a house! But 
it was not like anything I had imagined. It was so grey, tumble- 
down, and smothered in creepers that, had it not been for the windows, 
it might have been a limestone crag which ages ago had rolled down 
from the cliff above and come to rest beside the stream. As we came 
nearer I could see the roof was broken in places. The entrance to the 
courtyard was between stone pillars with balls on the top of them, 
but the iron-gates which had once hung between them had gone; I 
noticed one had fallen among nettles. On each side were low buildings 
which seemed empty, with black, gaping doors. On the other hand, all 
the windows on the ground floor of the house itself were tightly shuttered. 

Crackpot Hall looked even gloomier at close quarters. The driver 
told me to get out and ring the bell. The rusty chain was stiff and 
I pulled too gently. There was no reply. “Thou moost toog, lad,” 
he said, getting down slowly himself, and tug he did, again and again, 
till somewhere within we heard the jangling of a bell. At last one 
of the first-floor windows opened. “I ha’ brought your yung mon, 
Mistress,’ shouted the driver, looking up. ‘And the calf?” a clear 
voice answered—it was a beautiful voice and it reassured me a little. 
“Take it to the shed and give it a drink of milk.’ He immediately 
turned the tired horse towards the gate again, leaving me standing 
on the steps. Presently I heard the drawing of bolts, the noise of 
a loosened chain falling; then the door was pulled open gradually in 
jerks. I was face to face with my future foster-mother. 

The hall was too dark for me to see her clearly; I only noticed 
that she had white hair and black eye-brows, and that she was wearing 
a sort of smock. She bade me come in. Her voice was gentle, and 
she laid a hand on my shoulder. “You are called after your father, 
aren't you? Well, Robert, take your bag and follow me.” Up we went 
a wide, bare, dusty staircase to a landing with a great window, and 
thence into a room the sight of which astonished me. It was more 
like a furniture shop than a living room. We could hardly squeeze 
past all the cabinets, tables and chairs which were crowded together. 
Pictures three deep were propped against other things, and gleams 
of light from a low fire, at the other end of the long room, shone upon 
inlaid cupboards, brass fittings and cut-glass. There were chairs 
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standing on some of the tables, and clocks and china ornaments and 
boxes lying on the seats of many of the chairs. As I discovered 
afterwards, except for a few beds, all the furniture in the house 


had been collected here. 


more space in which to move. 


Towards the fire-place, however, there was 
In front of it stood a small table 


prepared for supper, a sofa which was evidently in use, two chairs, 
and to one side a bureau stuffed untidily with letters and papers. 
Under a carved marble mantelpiece, instead of the open fire one would 


expect, glowed a small kitchen grate, on the hob 
of which an earthen pot was simmering. Above ri | Mi 
the mantelpiece hung a picture veiled by a black | 
cloth. This small space was evidently where Miss 
Ravenshaw lived; a half open door into a room 
beyond showed where she probably slept. She 


walked straight to the fire- 
place and lit two candles. 
“Now, Robert,’ she said, 
“sit in that chair and let 
me look at you”; and, sit- 
ting down herself opposite 
me with her chin in hands 
and her elbows on her knees, 
she proceeded to stare at me 
till I could hardly bear it. 
I felt the tears come and 
run slowly down my cheeks 
one after the other, but she 
never took away her eyes; I 
turned aside my head, but 
I felt that they were still 
fixed on me. “You are 
very like your father,’ she 
said at last, “very like, 
and I am not sorry to 
see you cry. But you 
must stop now and eat 
your supper.” 
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Although I had been hungry before, I could hardly swallow the 
stew she poured on to my plate, and she ate little herself. She asked 
me questions from time to time about my home, and at each question 
I nearly broke down again, but fortunately my answers seemed to 
give her so much to think about in between that I had time to recover. 

After supper she took me to the window; the limestone cliff 
opposite shone like silver in the moonlight, while the stone terrace 
of the house and half the orchard remained in black shadow: I heard 
the rushing of the stream. It was a lovely scene, but I could look 
at nothing because I felt she was staring at me, and because I thought 
I should never be happy again. 

“Come,” she said presently, “come and sit on the sofa. You 
see that picture above the chimney-piece. It is a picture of your 
father. Some day I will tell you why I keep it covered. I never lift 
the cloth and I need not lift it now to know how like him you are. 
I want to be fond of you, Robert, but I want you to say something 
first.” She looked at me queerly and tenderly. “I want you to say, 
‘Judith, I am very, very sorry.’ Come, kneel by my side and say it.” 

As she drew me down beside her a wave of misery came over 
me; “I am so wretched,” I cried, “I want to go home, to go home. 
I can’t bear it.’ I buried my head in her lap, and she let it remain 
there, now and then stroking my hair. When at last my sobs had 
quieted, she said gently but coldly: “Very well, Robert, you shall 
go home, and to-morrow, if you like. I don’t want a boy who can’t 
bear things. I only want a brave boy. I have had to bear a great 
deal in my life, and I don’t like people who can’t. You had better 
go to bed; I'll show you your room. Perhaps you can’t bear to sleep 
SOhe, at.o0-re ee 

“No, no,’ I cried; “indeed, I don’t mind that sort of thing.” 
Indeed, the relief of hearing that I need not stay with this old woman, 
who seemed half gentle and half mad, in this queer house, was so 
great that I felt I could bear anything out of gratitude alone. She 
took me to a room which was rather empty. The bed in one corner 
was next to a large window which looked out over the stone terrace 
and the orchard, and there was no dressing table in front of it— 
and no curtains. Otherwise it was an ordinary bedroom. Even 
opening my new suit case failed to remind me of what my father 
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would say when I returned next day, for the idea of going back was too 
delightful in itself to let me dread that. I was so much happier that 
I actually began to feel hungry, but it would never have done to ask 
Miss Ravenshaw for anything; I had already disappointed her too much. 

I opened the window and listened to the sound of the stream 
and then jumped into bed. I soon went to sleep. How long I 
slept I do not know—then the most lucky thing happened to me 
that was to happen to me in life. It was not pleasant at the time, but 
I have had reason to be grateful for it ever afterwards. 

I awoke; some sound had wakened me, and presently I heard 
it again. It was a slight scraping sound and the moment I awoke 
I felt frightened: I saw a great blue square of sky full of stars, bare 
walls, and a huge, empty floor very unlike my room at home For 
a moment I could not think where I was; then I remembered and my 
heart began to beat. The next moment it began to beat faster still, 
for I heard once more that gentle, scraping sound. I looked again 
towards the window; two black pointed things like donkey’s ears 
appeared and disappeared. I heard a light tap. Someone had put 
a ladder against my window. 

For a moment I lay back, cold with terror; then (I don’t believe 
I could have walked, my legs were shaking so) I slipped out of bed 
and crouched down below the window sill and waited. Up he came, 
slowly, cautiously, pausing on each rung, till presently, only about 
a foot above me, a round black head showed against the stars. More 
from terror than on purpose, I jumped up and yelled right in his face. 
Up flew his arms; he gave a cry as terrified as my own and reeled back- 
wards on the ladder. There was a crash. I was still panting and 
trembling when my foster-mother (for so I think of her now) came 
in with a candle. I told her that a burglar had tried to get in at the 
window: “He’s here, he’s lying on the terrace,’ I added. I like to 
remember that, after one look at him, all her thoughts were for me. 
Closing the window, she asked me to tell her what had happened. 
I described as best I could; how I had been woken by a noise, slipped 
out of bed, crouched down, and then sprung up with a yell which had 
terrified him. : 

“My poor, my brave, my splendid little Robert,” she kept saying. 
She would not leave me to call Old Simon, who had driven me that 
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afternoon and slept somewhere downstairs. She took me first to 
her room, wrapped me in her cloak, and mixed for me some comforting, 
hot, stinging drink; laughing and smiling at me all the while, calling 
me her watch-dog and protector. And when at last the shiver had 
gone out of my limbs, she dressed me and asked me if I would go 
down with her and wake Old Simon. So down we went hand in hand. 
He was sent out with a lantern and a rug to the man on the terrace, 
who was not dead, but had broken both his legs. Meanwhile she 
put me in her own bed and sat beside me till the sun rose, and I 
slept. When I woke she was still beside me. “It is too late for you 
to get home to-day, I’m afraid,” she said. “It is nearly one o’clock, 
but I will send you to meet your father at Richmond. I have written 
‘to him.” She told me that the police had come up from Richmond 
and taken the man to a hospital. 

We had a delicious meal in the long room full of furniture. I 
liked the room now and discovered it was full of fascinating things. 
Before I left she sat down and wrote a letter at-the bureau, and when 
she turned round I could see she had been crying. ‘Give your father 
this letter,’ she said, “and, look, tell him, too, I have done this,” and 
she went to the mantelpiece and pulled the black cloth off the picture. 

What that letter contained I never knew, but I remember how 
happy it made my father when he read it, and how pleased he was with 
me. I know she must have helped us afterwards with money. I soon 
went back to Crackpot Hall, but next time with Tom. Every sum- 
mer two or three of us used to-go, and we had even finer times than 
I had thought of when I had first seen the cliffs and moors and the 
river. We loved the place; and although Miss Ravenshaw remained 
queer, and went on saving her rents and refusing to repair anything, 
and although we sometimes had not quite enough for supper, unless 
we had caught a lot of trout, she was very kind to us. When she 
died she left Crackpot and the whole estate to my father, though she 
would never see him; and to me she left a copy of Shakespeare’s plays 
in one old brown volume, which turned out to be worth thousands of 
pounds, though it was almost impossible to read—and, her will added, 
“all that was in it.’ What do you think was init? Between the leaves 
were scattered hundreds of bank notes. 
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By L. DU GARDE PEACH 


NCE upon a time, about twice as long ago as that, only wider, 
there was a King who ruled over a country called Wysteria. 
I don’t suppose you have ever heard of Wysteria—it is a very wysterious 
place, about a thousand miles the other side of Thursday, only more 
to the left; and of course in a place situated like that, all sorts of things 
were likely to happen. As a matter of fact, in Wysteria things were 
happening all the time; nobody seemed able to stop them, and it got 
to be quite a nuisance. So when the King, who only wanted to have 
a nice peaceful time, came to the throne, he had a sort of advertisement 
sent round to all the papers saying: 


NOTICE! 
By order of the KING 


NOTHING 
is to 


HAPPEN ANY MORE. 


Well, the editors of the papers didn’t like this a bit, because they 
said if nothing happens, there won’t be anything to put into the papers, 
and then we shall all starve. So the King said things could happen on 
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Thursdays, and the editors all went away and put the notice in the 
papers. 

Then, one day, a Princess was born in Wysteria, and when the 
King heard about it he looked at the calendar and found that it was 
Thursday. 

“IT suppose it’s all right,” he said rather grumblingly. ‘But it 
is all the fault of those editors. Everybody knows what a nuisance 
princesses are, especially in a place like Wysteria. Now I shall have 
all sorts of trouble with all sorts of people.” 

“What sorts?” said the Queen, who happened to be there as well. 

““Oh, witches and fairies and so on,” said the King. ‘“‘They’re 
certain all to come to the christening.” 

“I don’t see any harm in them myself,” said the Queen. 

““That’s because you haven’t had as much to do with them as I 
have,” replied the King. ‘If you’d slept for a hundred years on five 
separate occasions you’d be more careful. Anyhow, I’m not going to 
have a whole lot of witches and things at the christening of the Princess 
if I can: help it.” 

“Well,” said the Queen, “if you don’t want them, why not send 
another notice to the editors, and tell them to put it in all the papers.” 

*‘'That’s a good idea,” said the King. 

So the King made another notice, like this: 


NOTICE! 
By order of the KING 


NO SPELLS 
in the 
PALACE 


and the editors all said they would put it in their papers for five shillings. 
The King grumbled a bit at that, because there were two papers, each 
with the largest circulation in the whole of Wysteria, and it would 
cost ten shillings. But the Queen said it would probably be worth it, 
so in the end he agreed, and all the editors put the notice in both the 


papers. eet : 
‘“‘Now we shall have a nice quiet christening, I hope,” he said. 
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‘“T shouldn’t wonder,” said the Queen. 

The great day arrived, and the Princess Pansy, for that was her 
name, was christened with great pomp and ceremony by the Archbishop 
of Wysteria and a lot of other people. A few witches and a fairy or two 
looked in but they didn’t stop. 

Then, just as the whole thing was getting nicely over, there was 
a whizzing sound, and a horrible old witch shot in through the door on 
a broomstick. 


coe 


I WAS AFRAID I WAS LATE,’ SHE SAID BREATHLESSLY.”’ 


“I was afraid I was late,” she said breathlessly. “I’ve had a 
anost terrible rush, you wouldn’t beleve! But, thank goodness, I’m in 
time. Is that the Princess?”’ 

“No,” said the King, ‘“‘that’s the Archbishop.” 

‘How stupid of me!” said the witch. ‘‘You must really forgive 
me, I’m terribly short-sighted—almost blind, in fact. It’s all this rush- 
ing about on a broomstick, a most unsatisfactory method of transport. 
Ah! So this is the Princess.” 

And before anyone could interfere, she had bent over the sleeping 
Princess and said, “I give you three wishes,” 
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Well, of course, there was a terrible bother about it. 

“Stop!” shouted the King. 

“Why should I?” asked the witch in surprise. 

“Haven’t you seen the notice in the papers?’? demanded the 
King furiously. 

“What notice?” asked the witch. 

“The one about no spells in the palace, of course,” said the King. 

“Spells?” said the witch. 

“Yes,” said the King, ‘“‘spells. What did you think it was?” 

“Really, I’m very sorry,” said the witch. “I told you I was 
short-sighted. I thought it said ‘smells.’ And a very good idea too,” 
she added, turning to the Queen; “‘these old palaces are = 

“You'll excuse my interrupting you,” said the King, ‘“‘but if I 
understand rightly, you’ve just given the Princess three wishes.” 

“Yes,” said the witch, ‘‘I know it’s not very original but it’s the 
usual thing at an affair of this sort.” 

“Well, it isn’t the usual thing here,” said the King. ‘‘ You must 
take them back again.” 

“TI can’t,” said the witch. i 

“Why not,” asked the King, turning a little pale, and putting up 
his hand to steady his crown, which was wobbling rather. 

“Of course you can’t,” said the Queen. “It wouldn’t be 
polite to ask it, and I’m sure the three wishes will come in very 
handy.” 

“They'll do nothing of the sort,” said the King, angrily. “They'll 
bring all sorts of trouble. Witches’ wishes always do.” 

‘“‘What do?”’ asked the Queen. 

*“ Witches’ wishes,” said the King. 

“How funny that sounds!” said the Queen. ‘ 

“It isn’t funny at all,” said the King. “‘And the witch must take 
them back.” 

“I can’t,” repeated the witch. ‘‘ You ought to know that.” 

“Then what can you do?” asked the King. 

“The only thing I can suggest,” said the witch sulkily, “is to 
make them not come true.” 

‘They won’t be much use if they don’t come true,” objected the 


Queen. 
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‘Of course they won’t,” said the King. ‘‘That’s a splendid idea. 
It is practically the same as taking them back. Everybody has wishes 
that don’t come true, and they never do any harm. Thank you very 
much,” he added, turning to the witch. 

‘Don’t mention it,” said the witch, and, mounting her broomstick, 
she sailed out of the door. 

But just at the entrance she paused. 

“Remember,” she said, ‘‘I said won’t—not don’t.” And she 
was gone. 

‘“‘Now, what did she mean by that, I wonder,” said the Queen. 

“Nothing,” said the King, and everybody else said “Nothing,” 
too, and they all felt very happy about it, and said it had passed off 
splendidly, considering. 

It was not until Princess Pansy’s ninth birthday that anybody 
realised what the old witch really had meant, and then a very peculiar 
thing happened, which opened their eyes. For Princess Pansy was a 
strange child, and the one desire of her life was to be nine years old. 

“I wish I was nine,” she used to say. Sometimes she said it as 
many as three times in one day; it became a sort of habit with her. 

Then, on the morning of her ninth birthday, they suddenly 
discovered that she was ten! 

Now, it is a very disturbing thing suddenly to find you are ten, when 
you think you are only nine, and no one could make out how it had 
happened. The whole of the court of Wysteria was going about with 
puzzled faces, adding up to nine over and over again on their fingers, 
and the King was getting crosser and crosser, until all of a sudden 
Princess Pansy’s old nurse remembered the witch. 

“Won't and don’t!” she cried. 

“TI beg your pardon?” said the King. 

“The witch!” said the nurse. ‘‘The Princess is ten because she 
wished to be nine, and her wish won’t come true!” 

“Good gracious!”’ said the King. ‘‘Do you think that’s it? 

“I’m sure of it,”’ said the nurse. 

“It’s very disturbing,” said the King. 

It was. It is one thing to have your wishes granted, but it is a 
very different matter to know that they won’t be; not only that they 
probably won’t be, like yours or mine, but that they certainly won’t 
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be. You have to be even more careful of what you wish than if they 
will be. 

“Oh, dear,” the Princess would say, ‘‘1 wish——” and then 
she would stop, because she knew that if she wished anything it wouldn’t 
ever happen. It really was very awkward. 

However, the Princess grew up safely, and one day the King 
decided that the time had come for her to marry some Prince or other. 
He therefore caused a proclamation to be made, saying that he would 
bestow the Princess and half his kingdom—the left hand half—on any 
Prince who could overcome the dragon. It was a little hard on the 
dragon, which had been a sort of pet about the court for years, but there 
had to be something for the Princes to overcome, and the King couldn’t 
think of anything else. 

So every day the King used to let the dragon out, and he and 
the Princess would go up on to the topmost turret and look out for 
Princes. Lots came, but very few stayed long after they had seen the 
dragon, because it looked a very fierce dragon, and they didn’t know 
that it purred when you scratched it behind its ears. All dragons do 
that, but very few people have heard about it. 

Then, one day, a much more determined-looking Prince than 
usual came riding by, and he didn’t seem at all frightened of the dragon. 
In fact, he drew his sword and waved it in a very warlike manner indeed. 
At first the dragon couldn’t quite make out what the Prince wanted, so 
it sat up and begged—a pretty little trick which the Princess had taught 
it—but when the Prince had jabbed at it once or twice, it began to get 
cross. Any dragon would. 

“Good gracious!” said the King. ‘“‘There is a Prince actually 
fighting the dragon!” 

“Where?” said the Princess, and, running to the battlements, 
she leaned over so far that she nearly fell into the moat. 

“Oh, what a horrid Prince!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘He’s hurting my 
dragon. Oh! I wish the dragon would eat him!” 

Well, of course, as soon as she said that, it was all up with the poor 
old dragon, and it fell down wriggling like twenty thousand worms 
all at once. 

And then, through her tears, she saw a most strange thing happen- 
ing. The dragon suddenly changed into a beautiful Prince, no less 
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than the handsome Prince Narcissus of Begonia, who had vanished 
years before, and the other Prince, with a fearful yell, changed into a 
dragon! Of course things like that were more usual in Wysteria in 
those days than they are now, and the Princess was considerably less 
surprised than you would be if the same thing happened in your front 
garden. As for the King, he was hardly surprised at all. 

“I expected something of the sort,’ he said. ‘“‘I always had 
my doubts of that dragon. From the very first his face reminded 
me of my cousin the King of Begonia.” 

“But what about me?” said the Princess. “I can’t marry that 
prince now, because he’s turned into a dragon, and no one ever heard 
of a princess marrying a dragon.” 

“No,” said the King. ‘‘That’s true. It does complicate matters.” 

But just then Prince Narcissus, who had naturally been a little 
dazed for a moment, drew his sword, and leaping upon the new dragon, 
slew it instantly. The King sighed a long sigh of relief. 

“‘ That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ You see, I didn’t say that the Prince 
had to overcome any particular dragon, it was just a dragon, and Prince 
Narcissus has obviously overcome one.” 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” said the Princess, a little anxiously, because 
she was already in love with Prince Narcissus, and she wanted to see 
what strange thing would happen now that the other dragon was 
dead. But fortunately nothing did, and a few minutes later the hand- 
some young Prince was bowing before the King and claiming his 
reward. 

‘“‘Yes,” said the King. ‘‘ That’s all very well, but are you certain 
you won’t change into a dragon again? I don’t mind a dragon for a 
pet, but I should hate to have one for a son-in-law.” 

“‘T am quite certain,” said the Prince. “All this was a spell put 
upon me by a horrid old witch, years ago.” 

‘Not my witch who put a spell upon me?” said the Princess. 

“Yes,” said the Prince, ‘‘that one.” 

“Bless me!” said the King. ‘‘What an interfering old thing 
she is. However, it has all turned out for the best. And now the only 
thing is for you to marry the Princess. Would Thursday suit you?” 

“Of course,” said the Prince. ‘But why Thursday?” 

‘Because things always happen here on Thursdays. It’s a law.” 
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“‘T should like it very much,” said the Prince. ‘‘What does the 
Princess say about it?” 

“Oh,” said the Princess, her blue eye shining, “I wish it was 
Thursday.” | 

Well, that did it, of course. It simply meant that it couldn’t ever 
be Thursday again! For a moment it looked as though there was no 
way out at all. Then the Prince had an idea. 

‘‘ What did you have for dinner?” he said, suddenly, to the Princess. 

“Rice pudding,” replied the Princess. 

“Splendid!” cried the Prince. ‘Rice pudding always counts 
as a Thursday.” 

Well, of course, it does, you know, so the Prince and the Princess 
were married immediately, amid quite a lot of rejoicings, and lived 
happily ever after. 

But since then there have never been any Thursdays in Wysteria, 
and nothing ever happens there now. The King has got peace and 
quiet at last, all the editors have emigrated, and Wysteria is the most 
peaceful country in the world. 

And that is why, if you ever have a geography lesson on a Thursday, 
you will never hear Wysteria mentioned. You will never hear it 
mentioned on any other day either, but that is for a different reason, 
and is quite another sort of story. Perhaps I shall tell it to you one 
day, but not now. 
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THE ROAD TO KLONDYKE 


By EDWARD CRESSY 


N the far north-west of Canada is a great river called the Yukon, 

fed every summer by the melting snow which, for more than half 
a year, has covered the mountains, and lain deep in every valley. 
And there, in 1896, in the gravel of a tributary called the Klondyke, 
some gold-seekers found the precious metal in quantities far beyond 
their dreams. For a year they won all the gold they could and kept 
their secret from the world. But by the summer of 1897 they had 
about £200,000, and, fearing that it might fall in value, they sent their 
dust and nuggets to the Bank at Seattle. 

The arrival of this gold started one of the most stupendous stampedes 
in the history of the world. Men of every race and colour, and of 
every walk in life, joined in a wild rush for the new gold-fields, though 
only those who lived in the United States and Canada had any chance 
of reaching the spot before winter set in. 

There were three routes. The first was up the Yukon from St. 
Michael’s on the western coast of Alaska. It was the easiest because 
it involved only a voyage up stream. But the river was free from ice 
for only three months in the year, and the few small river steamers 
would have been quite unable to carry the thousands who were struggling 
to reach the object of their dreams. 

The second route was from Edmonton, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This involved crossing a wide stretch of desolate prairie 
and then tumbled ranges of mountains, among which only the hardiest 
and most skilful explorer could hope to find a way. Many tried this 
route, but few reached their destination. 

The third alternative was from the head of a fiord called the Lynn 
Canal, situated in the corner where the coast-line of British Columbia 
bends westwards to become the coast-line of Alaska. This was 
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quicker than the others, and it was quite possible for those who could 
travel under Arctic conditions. 

During the winter of 1897-8 ship after ship brought thousands of 
excited gold-seekers to the head of the Lynn Canal, and landed them 
on a gravel flat at its southern end. This spot was called “Skagua”’ 
by the Indians, but the name is now spelt ‘“‘Skaguay.” It had the 
sea on one side, and on the other three sides were lofty mountains. 
Beyond these mountains lay the gold fields. And there were only 
two paths by which the mountains could be crossed—that over the 
White Pass, and that over the Chilkoot Pass farther south. 

The first of these was the easier of the two. But that is not saying 
much. The trail was not so much a path as a direction. It was the 
direction followed by the Indians when they travelled between the 
interior and the coast. It passed first through forests of scrub spruce 
trees with thickly matted undergrowth. Here the ground was steep 
and slippery, there it was flat and boggy. When at last it rose above 
the timber-line, it crossed gravel slides and patches of hard rock, 
smoothed and polished by Arctic gales. The Indians had never 
troubled to move boulders or felled trees—they walked round, or 
climbed over them. 

In many places the trail was so narrow that the gold-seekers 
followed one another in single file. When anything happened in 
front the whole line was delayed; and men dared not put down their 
packs or take the loads off their horses because they never knew how 
soon the line would move on again. It was dangerous for men, but it 
was still more dangerous for horses, because of the unstable footing and 
the absence of any fodder by the way. When an animal met with an 
accident or collapsed from starvation, it was shot, and left where it fell. 
And in one mile of the trail were the bodies of 3,500 dead horses! 

The difficulties and hardships of the journey over the mountains 
led to the building of a railway—the White Pass and Yukon Railway, 
and a beginning was made in 1898. The first stretch of line was 
laid down the main street of Skagua. Then it passed through dense 
scrub and undergrowth, and the rezils rested upon ground that was 
hard and solid in winter but boggy in summer. Farther on it crossed 
the face of steep, rocky slopes, upon which the men could not stand 
without assistance. So iron bars were driven into the rock and from 
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these logs were slung by chains. The men then stood on these logs 
while they drilled holes for the explosives, and blasted and hacked 
out a level shelf upon which the rails could be laid. This had to be 
done for a distance of twenty-four miles. 

In some places the men had to work from platforms suspended 
from the top of a nearly vertical cliff. And when the autumn gales 
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roared through the pass, they had to be roped to prevent them being 
blown over, and relieved every hour because their limbs became 
numbed with the cold. 

As the line ascended the mountains, the bears became more and 
more troublesome. With the approach of winter they became hungry, 
and sniffed with envy at the food in the construction camps. The 
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roar of blasting frightened them away at first, but they soon came to 
regard this process as their golden opportunity. For when the men 
were hiding from the shower of rock and stones, they were not watching 
their dinner-pails. And the bears were able to steal them unseen. 
In some cases, however, they became so tame that they would eat 
out of the men’s hands. 

There was no shortage of men for the work. Thousands who 
had failed to get through, owing to the loss of their packs at the first 
attempt, or lack of money, were only too glad to work their way over 
the mountains. But it was gold, not work, they wanted. And in 
August, when there were 2,000 men on the job, a discovery of gold 
at Atlin was reported, and two-thirds of the men deserted the railway. 
But in spite of the difficulties the first train reached the summit of White 
Pass, twenty miles from Skaguay, and 2,865 feet above sea level, on 
February 18th, 1899. The workmen were then removed to a more 
sheltered spot near Lake Bennett, and the material was run from 
White Pass to the Lake down an iced roadway. Here a fleet of river 
steamers was built, and for a time the railway stopped and began 
again at the far end of the Lake. From this point it was continued to 
White Horse Rapids on the Yukon. The edge of the lake was so rugged 
and rocky that it would have been very expensive to construct the line 
along the shore. But a few feet below the surface of the water was 
a ledge, and they decided to enlarge the outlet of the lake and lower the 
water fourteen feet. But the outlet was in soft ground; and when 
it was enlarged, the water scoured out the opening and poured through 
until the level fell seventy feet! Even then, promontory after promon- 
tory had to be tunnelled, and ravine after ravine had to be bridged. 

The first forty miles of line were completed in twelve months. 
In this length there was only one tunnel; but there were sixty-seven 
bridges, having a total length of 11,510 feet or about two miles. During 
the winter, snow drifted over the line to a depth of twenty-five feet, 
and even in sheltered places the depth was six feet or seven feet. This 
had to be cleared away by a rotary snow-plough fixed in front of the 
engine. The whole 115 miles was completed in less than eighteen 
months. Work was carried on day and night, and all materials of 
construction, and necessaries of life, had to be brought from the out- 
side world by steamer, and conveyed along the line as it was laid. 
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A ae CAMERON wished more than anything in the world that 
she had been born a boy. 

When Janet was fourteen, which was in January of the year 1745, 
she was as tall as her eighteen-year-old brother, Andrew. Though 
she was clumsy with a needle, she was handy with a fishing-rod, and 
could cast a fly as well as any boy. She had made Andrew teach 
her to fence, and now, after months of secret practice in the attic 
with an old cushion marked with chalk for a target, she could some- 
times beat him in a fair fight. In these duels she used to wish that 
her foil were a real sword and that she were fighting a real foe . 
preferably one of those Campbells who, under Argyll, had barred the 
road South to Stirling thirty years before against the clans who had risen 
for James Stuart. For Janet loved stories of adventure, and best 
of all she loved the stories of the real adventures of the Jacobite rising 
of 1715. All the old people of Dunquair remembered the tales of the 
landing of Prince James. After thirty years of fines and oppression 
Dunquair was still loyal to the Stuarts. Janet’s father and his friends 
drank every night to “the King over the water,” and kept their arms 
bright in case a Stuart might venture over once more from France in 
quest of his throne. 
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Soon after her fourteenth birthday wild rumours began to be 
whispered from lonely village to lonely village in the highlands. The 
excitement grew from month to month until, one evening in the early 
summer, a messenger, sweating and dusty, on a spent horse, clattered 
up the one street of Dunquair. The men left their work and the 
women their cooking to hear his news. Janet stood in the crowd with 
her hand tight in her father’s. When the messenger had dismounted 
and gulped down the drink they gave him, he told his story. Prince 
Charles Edward had landed on the island of Eriskay. At first the 
chiefs had refused to join him. The old Macdonald tried to persuade 
him to return home. 

“Home!” said the messenger. “Do ye ken what our braw lad 
said then? ‘Home? Iam come home’.”’ At Loch nah Uamh, when 
the others hesitated, young Ranald Kinlochmoidart skelped out, “Though 
no other man in the highlands should draw a sword, I am ready to die 
for you.” Janet’s heart beat high. That is what she would have 
said had she been a young chief like Kinlochmoidart. 

“What is he like, the Prince? ”’ asked the women. 

“Do ye know what the folks called him when he was at Borrodale 
Hoose a while ago? The lad with the face of a lass.” 

His eye raked the crowd, then it lit on Janet. 

‘““A wee bitty like yon lass of Cameron’s,’”’ said the messenger. 

It was one of the proudest moments of Janet’s life. 


The months wore on, and Janet listened eagerly for every breath 
of news. Andrew and her father had gone off with half the inhabitants 
of Dunquair to join the Prince’s little army. She had watched them 
go with a heavy heart. It was torture to be left behind with the women 
and children when her heart was bursting for adventure. 

At first the news of the Jacobite army was good. Town after 
town had opened its gates to Prince Charles and his twelve hundred 
highlanders. After the hurricane victory at Prestonpans the road to 
England lay open. But before long discouraging rumours began to be 
heard of how Charles and his army, unable to obtain any real support 
in England, had been obliged to turn back at Derby, and soon 
there followed news of the long march back to Scotland, of the 
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increasing pressure of the English armies, of one last flicker of victory 
at Falkirk. ‘Then came Culloden, and the black tidings that the 
little army was routed and the Prince fleeing for his life. The gallant 
Kinlochmoidart had been hanged at Carlisle, and the English had 
now put a price of £30,000 on Charles Stuart’s head. “Thirty 
thousand pounds . . . it’s a purty sum of money,” said the good 
wives of Dunquair; “but his ain people would no more sell their bonny 
prince than they’d sell their bairns to the hangman.” 

“Well said,” cried Allister, one of the few grown men who had 
not joined the Prince. Allister was a man reputed to be fabulously 
rich by highland standards. He lived poorly, in spite of his money, 
in a great, cold house on the outskirts of the village. But, although 
he was not with the fighters, he made great show of loyalty, and was 
always willing to drink the Prince’s health, especially when he could 
get another to pay for the wine. 

Some weeks after the battle of Culloden began the most exciting 
time of Janet’s life. The Prince was known to be hiding near, Dun- 
quair. One day a band of King George’s soldiers rode down the village 
street, scattering the people right and left, going unbidden into the 
houses, searching in cupboards and chests, and even thrusting their 
long pikes up the chimneys. 

The day after this Janet went out, as she often did, on to the moors 
behind Dunquair. The sun was hot, and, feeling drowsy, she lay down 
in the shadow of a bush. She was awakened from her sleep by men’s 
voices on the other side of the bush. One voice was English; and the 
other she recognised as that of Allister. 

“Tt is as safe as you please,” said the English soldier. ‘Who is 
to know that you gave the alarm? You pass hereabouts for a follower 
of the Pretender, don’t you? What more natural than that I should 
come back and find the bird quite accidentally at your house?” 

“And the money?” 

“Safe as King George’s throne. Half and half, as I said before.” 

“T’ll be mighty glad when the business is over. Still, fifteen 
thousand pound is fifteen thousand pound, and the laddie is bound to 
be ta’en sooner or later. ‘To-morrow night, then.” 

‘““My men will be posted in the bushes round your house. What 
is the signal?” 
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“T’ll leave a wee chink in the curtains so as ye can watch. When 
ye see them rise to drink his health, be ready. I’ve put something in 
the wine that’ll daze them fine.” 

“You're sure he got your message?” 
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IT IS AS SAFE AS YOU PLEASE, SAID THE ENGLISH SOLDIER.” [pet 


“Aye, m sure. A lad came to-day from his camp the other 
side of the loch wi’ a letter, saying he’s glad to accept my hospeetality. 
He’ll be over soon after the sun is doon to-morrow night.” 

“Fine hospitality!’’ mocked the English soldier. 

And Janet, her cheeks blazing with anger, heard the two con- 
spirators laugh. 
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Hours later Janet slipped out of her bedroom into the stable. 
She had found an old suit and a sword of Andrew’s, and, dressed in 
her brother’s clothes, she made a convincing boy. Swiftly she saddled 
her pony and set out for the loch five miles away. The road was rough 
and hard to find, but she knew every inch of the country round Dun- 
quair. At last she reached the wide, dark loch. How was she to 
cross? ‘To swim was almost certain death in her heavy clothes. As 
she stood undecided she saw a little boat making its way towards her, 
rowing with muffled oars. She could see half a dozen young men with 
plaids over their shoulders. She heard their voices. One was point- 
ing at her, and she caught the word “Spy.’ Suddenly she realised 
her danger. If these were the Prince’s men they would suspect her of 
being a spy of the English. When one of the men leapt out of the boat 
and waded towards her, sword in hand, Janet felt that her last moment 
had come. 

But, to her astonishment, the young man put up his sword and fell 
on his knees before her. 

“Pardon, Sire,” he exclaimed; “in the darkness I did not recognise 
you. How often have we begged you not to expose yourself like this 
alone and unattended.” 

Suddenly Janet remembered the messenger who had told her she 
was like the Prince. 


“T am not the Prince,” she said, “but a poor girl . . . daughter 
and sister S His Highness’ soldiers. Take me to him, for I have 
grave news.’ 


When they reached the cave where the Prince and his men were 
hiding Janet was given a splendid welcome. ‘The Prince remembered 
her father and her brother well, and he had heard of the girl who had 
wanted to be a soldier. When his companions told him how extra- 
ordinary was the likeness between Janet and himself, he gave her the 
kindest, most quizzical smile. “Indeed, I am handsomer than I 
thought,” he said. 

Janet spoke for a long time, for she had a plan as well as a plot 
to reveal. At the end the Prince said, gravely this time: 

“And what reward is Mistress Janet to have for taking this risk 
for me?” 

“T want only one thing,” said Janet. 
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“Name it.” 
“Not till after to-morrow night, when your Highness is safe.” 


Late the next night there was feasting such as there had never 
been before at the house of Allister. At last came the sound of hoofs 
outside. ‘The Prince,” cried the host, and went out, bearing a torch, 
to meet him. In the centre of the escort sat the Prince, looking a little 
paler than was his wont, with a bandage round his throat. One of his 
escort told Allister that His Highness was suffering from a severe sore 
throat brought on by exposure, and that he begged to be excused from 
speaking for the first part of the evening. He would, however, do his 
best to say a few words when the company drank his health. 

Allister smiled, a smooth, hypocrite’s smile. 

“T hope that His Highness will stay in my poor home until he is 
fully restored to health,” he said with a low bow. 

When the Prince and his party seated themselves at the brightly 
lit table Allister called for wine. 

“T ask you all to drink a health to His Majesty, the rightful King 
of Scotland and England, Charles Edward Stuart.” 

The company stood up. Allister’s guests, already half drunk, 
did not notice that the Prince’s retainers deftly flung the contents 
of their glasses over their shoulders. 

Five minutes later the doors burst open. In rushed a troop of 
English soldiers. But they found men ready for them. For a time 
a fierce fight raged among the overturned tables and the broken crockery. 
Two of the English seized the Prince and hurried him out of the house 
while his followers were still cutting right and left, and dealing a wound 
with every stroke. 

Rough hands clutched him and flung him across a saddle bow. 
The horse bounded forward at the touch of the whip. Half an hour 
later the captor paused and looked at his prisoner by the light of his 
lantern. His burden was strangely still. He turned the face up to 
the light; it was very pale and there was blood on the forehead. He 
dismounted to examine his captive more closely, fearing that perhaps 
the Prince was dead. ‘‘ Why, what a plaguey trick is this!” he 
exclaimed; “’tis nothing but a wretched lass.’”’ And, furious with rage 
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and disappointment at missing his reward, he left Janet unconscious 
by the roadside and galloped away. 

In the morning a band of the Prince’s men found her, almost 
exhausted after her terrible night. They carried her gently away to 
the new and safer hiding-place they had found during the night while 
she was holding their enemies at bay. For a week Janet lay in a fever. 

One morning she woke feeling better. Someone was sitting by 
her side. “'That’s my brave lass,” said a kind voice that she knew. 
“You'll soon be well enough to go home to your father’s house now.” 
Janet looked up and saw the Prince. “But I wanted to stay with you 
as one of your men,” she begged. 

““Ask me anything but that, lassie,’ said the Prince. “You're as 
brave as any man, but I’ve no right to keep you.” 

The tears came to Janet’s eyes. ‘‘I had wanted sc much to be 
one of your soldiers,” she said. 

“You are a soldier, Janet. But soldiers must obey orders. And I 
order you to go home.” ‘Then, with the smile that she remembered, 
he said: “Was that your reward, Janet?” 

** Yes,” she said, very low 


‘C4 FIERCE FIGHT RAGED AMONG THE OVERTURNED TABLES AND THE BROKEN CROCKERY.” 
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‘‘ A brave deed should have a better reward. But I have something 
for you, Janet, for all that.’’ And he took from his plaid a roll of 
parchment. “From now on you are not an ordinary soldier, Janet. 
This is a colonel’s commission, signed by my hand,” . . . and he 
showed her her own name, “Colonel Janet Cameron.” 

Janet’s eyes shone with delight. “Am I really a colonel?” she 
gasped. 

“Indeed you are, Colonel Janet. The youngest colonel in Charles 
Edward’s army. If I were King of England I’d make you a countess.”’ 

“Td rather be a colonel,” said Janet. 


“THIS IS A COLONEL’S COMMISSION, SIGNED 
BY MY HAND.” 


GREENWICH TIME 


By A. PEACH 


t’s strange 
That when I go to bed, 
Other little children should 
Be getting up instead. 


And also they, 

Who live so far away, 

Not only have their day by nian, 
But night by day. 


How strange, 

With day and night all mixed! 
I’d rather stay at home 

And keep my bedtime fixed. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By C. E. HODGES (“Uncle Peter”) 


| Etoage now and then children (and others) are allowed into the 
Studio to see a Children’s Hour programme broadcast, but 
visitors are not encouraged. There is a very good reason for this. 
Broadcasting should be heard, not seen—they used to say something 
like that about me, when I was young, but I rather fancy the words 
were arranged the other way round. Anyhow, that is the proper 
way of putting them when one is talking about Children’s Hour (and 
other) programmes, and there is no doubt whatever that it often spoils 
people’s ideas to let them come to the Studio. What you see is so 
different from what you hear “at the other end.’ However, listeners 
are always writing in and saying, “Tell us how it’s all worked!” So 
I suppose something has to be done about it, and this seems a good 
place. 

Everybody must know by now what Studios are like: the wireless 
magazines and the B.B.C. Handbook have photographs of them. At 
Savoy Hill there are nine Studios at the present moment. By the 
time the ink is dry there may be more or less than that, because the 
B.B.C. is “trying out” new ideas all the while, and constantly changing 
its old ways for new and better ones. The Studios are of different 
sizes and shapes, and each of them is more suited to some particular 
sort of item than to other sorts. Quite often several Studios are in 
use at the same time, but things are so cleverly arranged that it is 
nearly as easy to use three or four as to use one. 

A considerable amount of trouble is taken to prevent noises from 
outside getting into a Studio. Nobody wants to have the hoot of a 
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steamer on the Thames or the heavy footstep of a person running 
along a passage “butting into” a programme. Sometimes it is hard 
to keep every unwanted noise out, but every effort is made to do so. 

Each Studio has a microphone, of course—sometimes more than 
one. “Mike”—the name by which he is known to his intimates— 
is quite a little fellow, but he certainly makes up in importance what 
he lacks in size. Sometimes he is hung from the ceiling, and some- 
times he is supported on a strong wooden frame. You feel very 
much. afraid of him at first, but you get used to him after a while: he 
is quite a friendly sort of chap if you treat him nicely. 

A Children’s Hour programme (like every other sort) really begins 
about six weeks before you hear it. At first it may have been just 
an idea—perhaps only a title, and nothing else—planned when the 
early announcements of programmes had to be sent to the Radio Times. 
Between then and “the day” much has to be done. The rough idea 
has to be thought out, and filled in, and worked up, and put into 
proper shape. Quite often one has to find stories and music and 
verse that fit in with it, and write a framework of conversation. Then 
there are special artists to engage—chosen because they suit the par- 
ticular plan that one has in mind; and on most days there is a rehearsal 
of some or all of what is to be broadcast. 

The most popular sort of programme seems to be the one that 
is a play, or something like a play—probably because that is ‘“ make- 
belief” at its best. To arrange for a play every day would be a 
very difficult job—almost an impossible one, in fact—and the result 
would be that people would get tired of having too much of the same 
sort of programme. But listeners do like things to happen (especially 
when the happenings are amusing and unexpected), so that quite 
often the programmes are built up round one main idea and not 
merely round several unconnected items. 

Quite often there are funny incidents that were never arranged 
for, and which listeners know nothing about. At the time they do 
not seem funny at all: they are merely worrying. One Saturday not 
long ago, for instance, the programme was to take the form of a bus- 
ride in London, and special dialogue was written for it. Not until 
almost the last moment was it discovered that, by an unfortunate and 
unusual error, no arrangements had been made for the necessary 
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“sound effects,’ which in this case were rather complicated. The 
breakdown of a car made the person in charge late, and fifteen minutes 
before the “show” he stood tearing his hair and wondering what on 
earth to do. . . . Then came a brain-wave! Why not alter the 
plan so as to make it fit an even more imaginary bus-ride?. . . 
“How hot it is in the Studio! Wouldn’t it be nice to be out of 
doors?” . . . “Rather! I say, let’s pretend we are! Let’s have 


a bus-ride!” . . . “Yes, but we haven’t got the proper noises for 
that!” . . . “No, but we can do something about it! We'll fetch 
a few things from the office upstairs, and we shall manage all right! 
Come on!” . . . And the programme went through in that form 


and brought an unusually large amount of appreciation. It was touch- 
and-go at the time, though. 

A most disturbing thing happened one afternoon a few months 
back. The programme was a musical play, with actors, singers, and 
musicians, and everything had gone splendidly for twenty-five 
minutes. Then, without the slightest warning, darkness fell upon 
the Studio: all the lights had gone out. There was an awkward 
pause for about ten seconds, and then an “Uncle” was at the micro- 
phone explaining shortly and quietly what had happened, while an 
“Aunt” was skimming upstairs for a book, and somebody else was 
finding a box of matches. Before half a minute had gone by, the 
matches were giving light for the smooth and undisturbed reading 
of verse, and plans were hastily being made in a corner for an entire 
change of the programme. But at the end of five minutes the lights 
shone out again, whereupon the emergency arrangements were 
“scrapped” and the play continued. 

A little hitch on the part of “Wonderful James”—the famous 
electrically-worked piano at Savoy Hill—gives an idea of the small 
difficulties that are likely to arise. He was wanted at a certain point 
in a recent programme, and a “roll” (of music) got ready for him 
to “eat.’ Unfortunately the roll was very slightly damaged—though 
this was not “visible to the naked eye”—with the result that W.]J. 
not only played the right notes, but a lot of twiddly wrong ones on 
the four top keys. There was no time to administer first-aid, or to 
change the roll, so somebody placed something heavy on those four 
top notes that were working overtime—and the programme was saved. 
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There was one little trouble that could not be set right very well 
during the programme, and it had to go on until the end. The sound 
of a tinkling water-fall was wanted in an Empire Day play. Buckets 
(some full and some empty) were put up on a wooden stand near 
the microphone, with an ingenious arrangement of rubber pipes for 
the water to flow through. Half-way through the programme some- 
thing went wrong with the apparatus and water began to stream on 
to the carpet. Somebody sprang forward to put things right—and 
accidentally tipped a full bucket over. Water surged around the 
microphone and the feet of the speakers. Consternation and a desire 
to laugh overtook everybody. But the programme went on—though 
amateur charwomen (of both sexes), busily engaged in mopping up 
the deluge with improvised swabs, were not what one would call a 
help. 

It is not possible to give more than a rather vague idea of “how 
things work” in a short article like this, but if it is true (as it seems 
to be) that a host of listeners find plenty of fun in the Children’s 
Hour, it is no less true that those who are “running” it get even 
more—as well as a large amount of hard (but pleasant) work, of course. 


POLAND 


By MARIAN ALLEN 


Ales Vistula flows broad and wide 
With yellow sand-banks at each side 
Through Poland’s fields, so flat and green 
There’s not a hill that can be seen. 

The white roads stretch across the plain 
Into the distance, back again. 


The peasants trudge the long white roads, 
The women carry heavy loads; 

Each wears a kerchief on her head 

In blue or yellow, white or red. 

The peasant children bare-foot run, 
Kicking the white dust in the sun. 


No hedge or gates the fields divide, 
The cattle live shut up inside 

Their fold all night, and in the day 
Mayn’t graze alone for fear they stray; 
But all their outdoor hours they spend 
Each with a boy or girl for friend. 


Thus, travelling the roads, you see, 
Like moving frieze or tapestry, 

A girl, a pig, a boy, a cow, 

A woman with her bundle now; 
And peasant carts which rattle by, 
Making the chaiky white dust fly. 
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i ane much preferred that the 
weather on Saturday should 

be atrocious, because in that case | TAS 
when her adored master, David © 7%! 
Blaize, came down to spend the 
week-end with his sister and her 
husband he did not play golf in 
the afternoon, and Jill detested 
golf. Indeed, she was not quite sure whether it was not more agreeable, 
on fine Saturdays, to lie on the lawn in the sun, or, if cold, in front of the 
fire in the smoking-room, and wait for David to return from his game, 
than accompany him on this tiresome pilgrimage. She often pretended 
not to notice him when he came out after lunch with his bag of golf- 
clubs, uncertain in her doggy mind as to what she should do, but when 
he opened the gate at the bottom of the lawn and whistled to her she 
always found herself running after him. “I hate it all,” she said to 
herself, “‘and next Saturday I shall certainly stop at home. This is 
positively the last day that I will ever go with him. . . . ” But then 
Saturday came round again, and her beloved David arrived from 
London, and once more it was impossible to let him out of her sight 
for a single moment. Also, she had a sort of feminine pride in showing 
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him how wonderfully well she behaved on the links, and how perfectly 
she understood what was expected of her. 

But if the winds were bellowing and the skies streaming with rain, 
David did not play golf, and after lunch Jill went with him to the 
smoking-room, and when he had made himself comfortable in a big 
chair, she took a flying leap on to his lap, and curled herself round 
with strong agitations of her stumpy tail. David grunted and pulled 
her ears and flipped her nose, and very often went to sleep. Jill, there- 
fore, did the same, knowing that she had got him safe. But, generally, 
even if the rain persisted, 
he would soon get tired of 
stopping indoors, and then 
he yawned, and said to her, 
“‘Shall we go for a walk, 
jill?”’ Jill jumped off his 
stomach at that, and ca- 
pered wildly round him 
while he put on a mackin- 
tosh, and out they went 
together. That sort of 
walk was delightful, for 
Jill routed in the hedge- 
rows, and dug in rabbit- 
holes, and investigated 
interesting wayside smells, 
and then scampered after 
“SHE ALWAYS FOUND HERSELF RUNNING AFTER HIM.” him again when he stood 

and whistled for her, and 
tried to explain that there had been a most important smell which had 
detained her, and which she had now properly accounted for. He 
need not feel any further anxiety about it. 

But the walk on the golf-links could hardly be called a walk at 
all, so loitering was the progress of it, and so little attention did David 
pay to her when he was thus employed; and what made it more tragic 
was that it might have been most entertaining if only she had been 
allowed to take a reasonable part in the game. The instruments, for 
instance, with which it was played were extremely attractive: the little 
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white ball was admirably adapted to pick up and carry back to David 
for him to hit it for her again, and it was of a pleasant consistency, 
tough, but not too tough, and a prolonged gnawing of it led to excellent 
results. But David looked with strong disapproval on such proceed- 
ings, and if, when he had hit the ball hard along the ground, Jill 
sometimes forgot that she must take no part in the game unless expressly 
invited to and raced after it, the whole party, David and his opponent 
and two boys, all shouted angrily at her to leave it alone, and David 
sometimes slapped her and scolded her to heel again. Once one of 
the caddies slapped her, which, of course, was not to be borne without 
reprisals, and so Jill bit him. . . . But occasionally when David or 


“DAVID SHOUTED ANGRILY FOR HER TO LEAVE IT ALONE.” 


his friend had hit the ball into long grass or into a furze-bush, Jill was 
cordially invited to help them to find it, when they had all shown their 
inability to do so, and this she usually did with ease and enjoyment, 
thereby proving, to her own mind, that she could play golf much better 
than any of them in spite of being allowed so little practice. But even 
then, after she had been patted and praised, she was allowed no further 
share in the game till one of these exceptional difficulties caused them 
again to seek her powerful aid. 

It was pleasant also to be given one of David’s clubs to carry: they 
were heavy at one end, and a considerable amount of skill was required 
to find the right balancing point; but even then she was not permitted 
to lie down and have a good gnaw at it, nor did he ever throw it for her 
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to run after and retrieve; but clearly it was an important office, and one 
closely connected with the object of the game, to walk after him with 
head held high, and a putter in her mouth. But sometimes she got 
tired of carrying it, and quietly dropped it, so that when they came to 
the next green it was found to be missing, and everyone blamed her. 
That was grossly unfair, for it was one of the fundamental laws about 
stick-carrying that you left the stick behind the moment it ceased to 
amuse you. Again, when the ball had eventually been lodged in a 
small tin rabbit-hole on one of the numerous lawns, Jill was never 
allowed to dig for it, 
as was the universal 
custom when there 
was (or might be) 
something in a rabbit- 
hole, and any such 
attempts roused shrill 
reprimands. 

In fact, the only 
two motives which 
induced Jill to accom- 
pany David on his 
round of golf, were 
the desire never to let 
him out of her sight, 
and the knowledge 


““WHEN SHE CAME TO THE CLUB-HOUSE SHE PUT ON AIRS that she knew how to 
ABOUT HER GOLF.’ 


behave with perfect 

propriety on these monotonous expeditions. No other dog was ever 
allowed to play golf on the Ashton links; if their owners brought them 
they were chained up to bicycles or shut up inside motor-cars, and Jill 
was very conscious of the great superiority of her position. When she 
came back to the club-house, she put on airs about her golf: ‘‘We hada 
good round to-day,’ she would say to these poor prisoners, ‘‘and won 
easily. I can’t think why you don’t play, though it takes a lot of learning.” 
That was certainly true: her training had been long and arduous, 

and it was many weeks before she was able to resist the overpowering 
impulse to run after a ball, or, when she saw David swing his club 
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(which she knew to mean that a ball was about to be hit) to refrain 
from rushing violently forward in order to get a good start. But now 
she seldom allowed that impulse to master her, and the moment any- 
body lifted a club, Jill turned herself to stone, with one leg perhaps 
already raised in the act of walking, till that fascinating little crack told 
her that the ball had gone. Often it completely vanished, and then 
David seemed pleased: on the other hand, when he drove it swiftly 
and splendidly along the ground, which was clearly a far superior sort 
of stroke, he grumbled. But when he hit it high and out of sight, so 
that no dog’s eye could trace its course, he was delighted, and sometimes 
he patted Jill, and 
whispered, ‘Oh, 
Jill, wasn’t that 
lovely?” Then Jill 
wagged her tail, for 
David’s pleasure 
was what mattered 
most. She knew, 
however, that. the 
nicest sort of shot 
was one that 
buzzed along the 
ground, or, better 

See went toto “TURNED HERSELF TO STONE WITH ONE LEG a IN THE 
a gorse-bush, for ACT OF WALKING.” 

then she could 

show them all that they would have very little fun unless she was 
here to help them. 

Jill approved, on the whole, of the life that her people had arranged 
for her. No lady, not even a fox-terrier, can have precisely all she 
wants, and though she would have liked David to live in the country 
with her, taking her for a walk every day and letting her sleep on his 
bed every night, he had to be at his work in London throughout the 
week, and came down to Margery’s house from Saturday till Monday. 
So if Jill was to have her David all the time, she would have to take care 
of him in London during the week, and there were very grave objections 
to living in London. There was no garden, she was not allowed to 
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go out in the streets by herself, and though on his return from his 
office in the evening he usually took her out for a turn, there was no 
wild scampering possible by reason of the traffic. Again, London was 
a dirty place, and she was washed twice a week, and even then she 
had to spend much of her evening in licking that ill-tasting London mud 
off her white paws. Consequently, when he settled to leave her down 
in the country with Margery, instead of keeping her in town, though she 
missed him very much for the first few weeks, and thought he was dead, 
he always came to life again on Saturday morning, and in the interval life 
was very agreeable. Margery was a pleasant woman, who took her for 
walks, and she knew that her David would come back in a day or two. 

Like most of the members of her race, Jill had a very active brain, 
and during the week she got through a lot of hard thinking. Much 
of this was devoted to puzzling over golf, for, though she found it very 
boring, she knew that David enjoyed it immensely, and therefore Jill 
was quite certain that there must be something in it. So she set her 
wits to work to study it, and see what useful part she could take in it 
beyond that hunting for balls which the rest of them could not find. 
The game, so she soon perceived when she devoted the full force of 
her intellect to it, consisted of two perfectly separate sections. In the 
first the object was to hit the ball out of sight into the air, for David 
was far from pleased if he made one of those shots which Jill found 
so attractive, and sent it skipping and hopping over the grass. This 
part of the game she could not comprehend at all: there seemed to 
be no sense in it, for often the ball went quite a long distance, and he 
had to walk ever so far before he could hit it again. 

Having arrived at it, he again sent it into the air (at least, he was 
annoyed if he did not) and this continued till they all came to one of 
those lawns on which was a small rabbit-hole lined with tin. Then 
the second section of the game began, and now, instead of hitting the 
ball into the air, David’s object was clearly to hit it along the ground. 
Why in SectionI he should try not to hit it thus, and in Section II 
never hit it otherwise, did not concern Jill: the discovery, confirmed at 
every hole, that this was part of the design of the game was enough for 
the present, and she experienced something of the rapture of the scientist 
when he formulates a great natural law hitherto unobserved. 

The games of golf now became interesting, for Jill was finding 
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out about it, and, instead of hanging back when David took up his 
clubs, she ran in excited circles round him, congratulating him on his 
excellent choice of a pastime for this fine afternoon. His driving and 
approaching were still tedious work, but when that was over, there 
always came these manceuvres on the green, in which she could follow 
the ball throughout its course with her eager eyes. She knew there must 
be some object in them, and felt sure that, if she attended very carefully, 
she would be able to find out what it was. So now, when David gave her 
his putter to carry, she never left it behind, for he always used it when 
he came to the green, and she stood by him with ears cocked and head 
on one side, quivering with curiosity to discover what he was after. 

She noticed that one 
of the caddies stood by 
the tin rabbit-hole, and 
that David invariably sent 
the ball more or less in 
that direction. Usually it 
did not get as far as the 
hole, more rarely it went 
past it, and most rarely of 
all it went into it. The 
other player (whom, of 
course, Jill did ae ob- ““ WHEN DAVID GAVE HER HIS PUTTER TO CARRY SHE 
serve so closely) did the NEVER LEFT IT BEHIND.” 
same, and when both balls 
had gone into the rabbit-hole, that section of the game was over, 
and they left the green. Jill therefore assumed, for the present, that 
the balls going into the hole spoiled the game. 

But her wise little brain was not quite satisfied with this conclusion. 
In the first place it was silly of David to hit the ball in the direction of 
the hole, if the game was spoiled by its going into it, and in the second 
place it began to dawn on her that he liked the ball to go into the hole. 
She pondered over this for several evenings during the week, and the 
more she thought of it, the more certain it seemed. She could remem- 
ber instance after instance when the disappearance of his ball seemed 
to please him, and the fact that it failed to disappear, to annoy him, 
and she started up from her doze in sudden excitement, for she saw 
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that she could be of tremendous assistance to him, if that was his plan. 
Just as she could, from her superior knowledge of the game, find balls 
for him in long grass or furze-bushes, when he and his opponent and 
those impertinent caddies were quite baffled, so she could come to the 
rescue here. . . . And, catching sight of her own stumpy tail throbbing 
with pleasurable excitement, she whirled round and round after it like 
a dancing Dervish. She would help David at his golf, when he came 
on Saturday, in the most surprising manner. 
Off they went together 
Oe after lunch that day: Jill, 
¢ (\ quivering with impatience, 
could scarcely wait till they 
came to the first green. But 
at last, after tedious delays, 
they got there, and she saw 
David’s ball lying some 
twenty yards from the hole. 
Lia Then she could contain her- 
‘i j ! A self no longer, and, dropping 
lt the putter she was carrying, 
PR she picked the ball up, trotted 
Ne proudly across the green, not 
heeding the cries of execra- 
tion that burst from four 
indignant (probably jealous) 
“‘ PICKED UP THE BALL AND DROPPED IT INTO throats sand Groped ae 
ae the hole. There she stood, 
legs well apart, waiting in 
confidence for his expressions of gratitude and admiration. 
David ran up to the hole, shaking his fist at her. 
“How dare you, Jill?” he said. “Haven't you learnt to leave the 
ball alone, you tiresome woman?” 
The rapture died out of Jill’s face; she had been so certain this 
was the right thing to do, and now she was utterly puzzled again. 
And then David understood what she had been trying to do. 
“Jill, dear, it was frightfully clever of you,’ he said. ‘Thanks 
ever so much. But it’s ‘Trust.’ See?” 
So Jill is still busy over other plans as to how she can assist David 
when they go golfing. 50 
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YOUR CHANCES OF MAKING NEW DISCOVERIES 


By ERIC PARKER 


ae is really a talk—a few plain suggestions which may be of 
interest to any of you who want to make a study for yourselves 
of “out of door” subjects. Flowers, trees, birds, insects, butterflies, 
moths, the weather—there are plenty of facts still to be found out 
about all these, and plenty of chances of adding to the sum of our 
knowledge of them. Perhaps some of you may wish to try whether 
you can find out some single new fact for yourselves. 

And if so, the first thing I would say to you is this: “Don’t be 
satisfied with what you find already in the books. Don’t accept all 
that the books say; verify the facts for yourselves.” You will almost 
certainly find out that there is more to be learnt about this or that 
flower, or insect, or bird than the books tell you, and you may even 
discover that in some detail, or perhaps in more than detail, the books 
are wrong. 

Let me give you one or two instances of facts which have been 
found out in recent years by individual observers of particular 
creatures, when the books were apparently crammed with facts 
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already. Take, for example, that very interesting and beautiful English 
butterfly, the Large Blue. If you look at the best of the handbooks 
on butterflies which were in existence at the beginning of the present 
century—at that admirable little volume, The Butterflies of the British 
Isles, for instance, by Richard South, which was first published in 
1906—you will find perhaps more information about the Large Blue 
than is given you about other Blues. But your attention may be 
drawn to one particular sentence in which you are told that “there 
is some evidence in favour of the supposition that this caterpillar is 
in some way dependent upon ants for nourishment,’ and you may 
wonder what the full evidence as to that curious supposition may be. 
Behind that sentence lies a wonderful story of scientific investigation. 
The fact that the caterpillar was somehow dependent for food upon 
ants was first noticed by a great naturalist, Mr. F. W. Frohawk—the 


THE LARGE BLUE BUTTERFLY. 
(Nomiades Arion) 


highest living authority on British butterflies—who in 1915 set himself 
with a friend, Captain E. B. Purefoy, to investigate the life history of 
the butterfly. And these two between them discovered an astonishing 
sequence of odd, almost incredible, facts, which are as follows. The 
butterfly lays her eggs on the buds of wild thyme. The caterpillar, 
or larva, when it is hatched from the egg, feeds at first on the blossom, 
though it may possibly eat one or more of its brothers or sisters, for 
at this stage of life it is a cannibal. Then comes a state when it 
ceases to feed on thyme or on other caterpillars, and starts wandering 
aimlessly about. Sooner or later it meets an ant. When the ant 
meets the larva it caresses it, and touches a certain segment of the 
larva’s body, which immediately exudes a sweet fluid, which the ant 
drinks. ‘This process is repeated for some time, until the caterpillar 
gives the ant a signal, by hunching itself up. The ant knows that 
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this means that the caterpillar wants to be carried down into the ant’s 
nest, so it picks up the caterpillar and takes it down below ground 
into the nest, where, for the rest of its existence as a larva, it feeds 
on the larvae of ants. It hibernates in the ants’ nest and changes 
there into a pupa or chrysalis, emerges from the pupa below ground, 
and in May creeps up through one of the ants’ passages into the sun- 
shine, where it lays its eggs on the thyme and so begins the cycle of 
life over again. 

Now, that is an instance of the discovery of facts which were 
actually not known until thirteen years ago. Let me give you another 
example of the value of independent observation, and of not trusting 
blindly to the information given you in print. When I was a boy 
the statement used to be made in books and in newspaper articles 
that the hen pheasant was “a bad mother”—that she was careless 
in looking after her chicks. Probably the idea originated in the fact 
that young pheasants are fond of wandering and do not keep close 
to their mother as do young partridges. At all events, things that 
I had observed for myself about hen pheasants made me doubt 
whether they were really bad mothers, and I looked closely into all 
the facts which I could examine for myself. And I found that so far 
from being a bad mother, the hen pheasant was a most courageous 
and devoted parent, who would risk her life in defence of her young. 
One particular hen I was able to watch day after day in a field near my 
house. She would attack anyone—myself, or my gardener’s dog, or a 
postman, who she thought went too near to her brood—and she actually 
beat and drove off a weasel which had seized one of her chicks. 

But, you will say, where are we to begin in this search for new 
facts? Are we to take nothing for granted unless we have proved 
it for ourselves? Well, my answer to that is that you cannot feel 
really satisfied about any statement made in a book, however dis- 
tinguished its author may be, until you have verified the fact for 
yourself. You may believe it to be true, but when you have proved 
it you will know it to be true, and until you know it to be true you 
cannot make the statement of fact on your own authority, you can 
only say that So-and-so, somebody else, makes the statement. 

And as to where to begin? Well, if you want to start on a 
voyage of discovery for yourself, with plenty of facts still waiting 
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unknown, let me suggest one or two directions in which you might 
set out. 

Let us take, to begin with, a subject with which any of you who 
have happened to listen to my talks on the wireless will already be 
familiar—that of the debated question as to what becomes of Red 
Admiral butterflies in the winter. 
Every autumn a number of Red 
Admirals emerge from the pupa 
stage and are to be seen flying 
about in sunshine round the 
flowers up to, say, the last week 
in October. Then the weather 
sets in cold or wet, and the Red 
Admirals are seen no more. 
What happens to them? Some 
people believe that they go into 
winter quarters like their rela- 
tions the Peacock butterflies, 
and emerge the following spring. 
Others believe that they are killed 
by the frost, and in support of 
this belief they point to the fact 
R that Peacocks reappear on the first 
i. § sunny day in spring, whereas we 
"= do not see Red Admirals again 
until full summer. Which belief 
is right? Can you think of any 
method by which you could prove 

GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER ane belief a. be wrong? 

Coonircopas Masa) Or take the subject of the 

so-called drumming of wood- 
peckers—Greater Spotted and Lesser Spotted—in spring. Some 
people assert that the strange, loud noise which these birds make at 
this season is caused by the bird drumming on wood with its 
beak. Others believe that though the bird appears to be hammer- 
ing on wood, it really makes the noise in its throat. The question 
is not yet settled, and more evidence is needed. If you can get 
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sufficient to satisfy first-rate naturalists you will have achieved some- 
thing. 

Or take again—third out of many suggestions that might be 
made—the habits of cuckoos. Much has been discovered of late 
years as to the methods of the hen cuckoo when choosing a nest in 
which to lay her egg, and when actually laying it, but more still 
remains to be found out. And little is yet known about the feeding 
habits of cuckoos. We know that cuckoos have been seen to pick 
up worms, and that a large part of their diet consists of hairy 
caterpillars, such as those of the Drinker Moth. But we need to 
know more in detail, as to when and how they feed, for example, 
how long they can go without food, and what is the range of their 
diet. 

Here, in short, are wide fields for observation. The smallest 
new fact is of value. It may fall to you to add one such new fact, 
or more than one, to the sum of human knowledge. If so, you will 
have earned the name of a recognised field naturalist. 
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THE MERMAID 


By MARIAN ALLEN 


wish I was a Mermaid 
And had a coral home, 
Far down beneath the deepest waves, 
All patterned white with foam. 


There through the sea-weed forests, 
Where no light enters in, 

The golden fishes gleam and dart 
With flick of tail and fin. 


And sometimes on a little rock, 
Beyond the farthest sea, 

I’d sit and comb my golden hair 
While sea-gulls talked to me. 
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“Dp SIT AND COMB MY GOLDEN HAIR, WHILE SEA-GULLS TALKED TO ME.” 
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THE TAIL 


OF THE DOG CRUMPET 


By RALPH DE ROHAN 


—better known to most readers of this book as 
“The Wicked Uncle,” or, more tersely, as ‘‘ Wuncle.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Editor’s Note: I want to explain about this story. The author 


(7 15 784% PAGES. LONG 
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rushed into my office last 
Monday shouting: “I’ve 
brought you a splendid 
story for the Annual; it is 
784% pages long.” ‘ Just 
780 pages too long,” I re- 
marked coldly; ‘ not that 
I care how long it is, be- 
cause it isn’t going into 
the Annual at all.” He 
looked surprised, so I re- 
minded him, ‘‘ Your last 
year’s story was a dis- 
grace—it was absolutely 
unbelievable.’ “I 
always keep truth in its 
proper place,” he said. 
“Anyway,” I repeated 
hopefully, ‘‘ 7844 pages 
is too long.” ‘ Then I'll 
tell you another one— 
shorter,” he cried. And 
so he did before I could 
stop him, and here it is. 


The Tail of the Dog Crumpet 


6) he upon a time there was a very learned professor who spent 
all his time thinking about things so he didn’t like to be 
disturbed. 

Well one day he was doing his thinking out of doors for a change 
and he saw in a bookshop a very old book which the man in the book- 
shop said was very special indeed because it told you how to do magic 
and enchantments and spells and things like those. So the professor 
said Well I have always wanted to learn 
how to do magic so he bought the ———————.—————— 
book for half-a-crown and took it home. 
So he sat up very late all night read- 
ing all about how to do magic and he 
liked it very much because he said I | 
can do magic things now at any time if 
I want to. 

Well just then the dog who lived 
next door in the garden in a kennel be-_ | 
gan to bark and didn’t stop barking so_ | 
the professor was very annoyed because 


he couldn’t do his thinking about magic 
properly. So he opened his window and 
said to the dog to lie down and not to 
make that barking noise any more. So 
the dog heard him and he barked twice 


as much, | 
So the professor went to see his Do MY ToeDAYS THINKING 
neighbour who was called Mr. Treetop |. OUT OF Deets. 


because that was his name I suppose and 

said I do wish you would keep your dog quiet. And Mr. Treetop said 
Well I can’t stop him barking because he sleeps in a kennel in the 
garden and I don’t. 

So the professor said Well you could let your dog sleep indoors 
on a doormat and Mr. Treetop said Yes I suppose I could but I am 
not going to. So the professor said You are not very polite and Mr. 
Treetop said Good morning. 

So the professor who I forgot to tell you was called Professor 
Nargleside went home to next door where he lived of course because 
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it was time for him to do his morning thinking and he did it quite 
well because the dog wasn’t barking to begin with but then he started 
to bark a lot because of the butcher’s boy calling for orders. 

So Professor Nargleside said inside himself I simply can’t stand 
this noise and what is the good of a book about magic if you can’t do 
something? So he looked inside the book to see if it told you how to 
do magic about a dog who barks and doesn’t stop. 
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HIS NEIGHBOUR WHo Well the book told you several things 
WAS CALLED Misrer for you to do so the professor chose the 
TREETOP. one about making the dog invisible because 
he thought perhaps the barking would be 
invisible too so you couldn’t hear it but he wasn’t sure about this. 
Still anyhow it would serve Mr. Treetop right if he couldn’t see his 
dog when he called it and it was invisible. 
So Professor Nargleside opened his window so as to see if the 
dog was in the garden next door and it was. So he cast a magic spell 
on it so then it was invisible and you couldn’t see it. 
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The Tail of the Dog Crumpet 


Epitor: I can’t believe that. 


WUNCLE: You didn’t see the dog. 


Epitor: Of course I didn’t. 


WuNCLE: Well, if you didn’t see the dog, it proves that it was 


invisible. 


EpiITor: Nonsense! I wasn’t there. 


Wounc Le: Then, if you weren’t there, you can’t know anything 


about it. 
EpiTor: Well, go on. 

So then the professor shut his 
window again and said Well that 
seems to work all right. 

Well then Mr. Treetop went 
into his garden to dig so as to sow 
some begonias and something so he 
whistled for his dog because he 
liked him very much. So his dog 
came near but he couldn’t see him 
so he thought it must have got out 
through the gate. So he opened it 
but he couldn’t see his dog in the 
street but the dog saw the gate open 
and he ran out because he saw a 
friend in the street another dog. 

Well just then Professor Nar- 
gleside came out into the street to 
do his thinking out of doors and 
then Crumpet which was the name 
of the dog came and ran to where 
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So THAT STARTLED 
THE PROFESSOR. 


{i nM SORRY YoU CAN'T SEE 
CRYMCET Bot we tS INNISIBLE | 


the professor was walking and barked a lot with pleasure. So that 
startled the professor so he jumped up in the air with a yell because 
of course he didn’t see any dog who was barking and he wasn’t think- 


ing about the invisibleness of Crumpet. 


Well Crumpet was very pleased because he thought the professor 
was jumping up like that to play with him so he went on barking and 


jumping so as to play with the professor. 


So that made the professor 


jump a lot more so the people in the street saw him doing the jumps 
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The Tail of the Dog Crumpet 


and they heard the barking. Well they couldn’t see any dog there 
so they said Oh Professor Nargleside must be playing at jumping and 
barking like a dog all by himself for fun or perhaps for exercise. 


Epiror: A professor would never do that sort of thing—it’s absurd. 
Wunc ie: So would you be if an invisible dog kept jumping up at 
you and barking. 


Well Professor Nargleside was very angry because he heard what 
they said so he said inside himself It is very awkward about a dog 
being invisible so much that you can’t see him at all still I won’t make 
him visible again because Mr. Treetop was so rude to me. 

‘Well then he got an idea 
Poe ae so he said Half a loaf is 
pets Fake better than no bread so a 


if 

| | pee hee half-invisible dog is better 
| 8. than no invisibleness at all 
| a) \ when you want to punish 
4 ay someone for being rude to 

ee ok ‘i be 
Ss So he looked inside the 
a TREE TOP PRoFESSOR WARGLESIPE book about magic and he 
rueeing ena as ee found out how to do invisi- 
a Nes MA.TREETO® IF HE bleness : not-quite-altogether 
ee nen WANTS TO K Now or only-just-as-much-as-you- 
A BIT WHERE HIS DOG #5 require and then after a bit 


he heard the dog barking in 

the garden with Mr. Treetop 
calling out Crumpy Crumpy out of a window and getting annoyed 
because he couldn’t see the dog. 

So the professor who was a very kind gentleman really said inside 
himself I don’t want to be unkind to Mr. Treetop about his dog 
though he was very rude to me so he called out of his window Hi Mr. 
Treetop do you want to know where your dog is? and Mr. Treetop 
said Yes I do where is he? So the professor said Well he is in your 
garden all the time and Mr. Treetop said Oh is he? Where? and the 
professor said You hear his bark don’t you? and Mr. Treetop said 
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Yes of course and the professor said Well that is where your dog is 
or quite near the bark anyhow. 

So then Mr. Treetop said some very rude things and then he said 
I can see the whole of my garden and I can see my dog isn’t there. 
So Professor Nargleside said Oh yes it is only it is invisible because 
I made it invisible with a magic spell because it barked. 

Well then Mr. Treetop said some more very rude things and 
slammed his window down. So Professor Nargleside said All right 
my dear sir we shall see about it. 

So he undid the magic and then the dog wasn’t invisible any 
more just then and then he I mean the professor cast a new spell so 
Crumpet got invisible again all except his tail. 

Well just then Mr. Treetop said I really must see what has hap- 
pened to my dog Crumpet I am sure he is in the garden and anyway 
I don’t believe what Professor Nargleside said about making him 
invisible with magic. 


Epitor: I’m not surprised. He knew dogs don’t become invisible 
like that. ; 

WuncLe: Crumpet did—I can prove it. Mr. Treetop couldn’t see 
his dog, therefore the dog was invisible. Q.E.D.! 

Epitor: ‘Which is absurd,’ is how I should put it. But go on. 


Well Mr. Treetop went out into his garden and Crumpet saw him 
and barked and Mr. Treetop said Crumpet Crumpet come along 
good dog. So Crumpet came along and stood on his hind legs and 
put his front paws on Mr. Treetop so Mr. Treetop could feel Crumpet 
was there but he couldn’t see any of him except his stumpy tail which 
was wagging with pleasure a little way away. 

So after this Mr. Treetop had to catch Crumpet’s tail first and 
feel for the rest of him whenever he wanted to pat him and when he 
took Crumpet for a walk everybody said That is Mr. Treetop he is 
the gentleman who takes his dog’s tail for a walk always. 

So then Mr. Treetop was sorry he had been rude to Professor 
Nargleside so he said inside himself I shall have to go and eat some 
humble pie. So he went to the professor’s house and said I am very 
sorry I was rude to you and please can I see the rest of my dog Crumpet 
and not only the tail? 
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So Professor Nargleside said Well well we will see what we can 
do about it and you must keep Crumpet quiet when I am doing my 
thinking. So Mr. Treetop said All right. 

So the professor looked inside his book about magic to find out 
how to undo the just-as-much-as-you-require-invisible spell but the 
page with it on wasn’t there. So he tried the one for undoing 
the altogether-invisible spell but it didn’t work quite properly be- 


HE (S THE GENTLEMAN Wko 


TAKES W13 DOG'S TAIL * . 
FoR A WALI, it will show perhaps because the 


paint won’t be invisible. 


EDITOR: 


cause the tail got invisible and 
the rest of the dog got visible 
so you couldn’t see if its tail 
was wagging and so you had 
to feel for it to know if it 
was. 

So then the professor said 
I am afraid that is the best I 
can do but it is better to have 
a dog with a tail which doesn’t 
show than a tail with no dog 
showing. 

So Mr. Treetop was very 
sorry about it and the professor 
was too so he said I have got an 

‘idea. Suppose you feel about 
and find the tail and paint it to 
match the rest of the dog then 


Rather difficult to paint a tail you can’t see, isn’t it? 


WuncLe: Yes, but that only shows how clever these people were. 


EDITOR: 
WUNCLE: 


How did they do it? 

Pm not sure. They might dip the end of the dog 
into the paint perhaps. Or they could do it with 
a brush: you see, they would know whereabouts 
the tail should be and they could aim for the 
spot, starting at the tail end of the dog. Any- 
way 
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They got some paint which was dog-colour and put it on Crumpet’s 
tail so then it showed and Mr. Treetop was very pleased and shook 
hands with the professor so they were great friends always after that 


THEY WENT FOR WALKS 


ToGETHER And TOOK 
CRIMPET WiTH THEM. 

[HAVE DAAWN MosT oF 

4M But Some oF Him {5 
WIDDEN BY MA. TAEETOPS LEG. 


and went for walks together and took Crumpet with them and they 
liked it because people in the street said What a handsome tail that 


dog has hasn’t it? 
That ends my tale thank you very much. 
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THE. “SHIP AGROUND” 


By 
Cc. FOX SMITH 


I WAS left an orphan when I was ten years old, and my Uncle Ben 
Strange took me to live with him in London, at an inn he kept in 
Wapping, by the River Thames. 

The name of the inn was the “Ship Aground,” and it had a sign 
above the door which I admired very much, showing a vessel ashore 
upon an island covered with palm trees, and a horde of painted savages, 
very life-like, leaping about on the beach. It was a leaning old lap- 
boarded house, with a barge-builder’s slips and sheds on one side of 
it, and on the other a ruined warehouse which had been burned down 
a year or two before and never rebuilt. In the last tenant’s time, so 
it was said, the inn had borne an ill name. He had been a pirate and 
a smuggler and worse, and there was a trap-door in the floor of my 
uncle’s little snuggery behind the bar leading down to dank, rat-haunted 
cellars which, if all tales were true, had seen dark deeds in their day. 
Those of the windows which faced landward had no prospect but the 
blank walls of warehouses; but on the other side you looked right out 
on to the great river of London, with its masts and flags and rigging 
of ships at anchor or coming and going; its singing sailormen, and bustle 
of loading and unloading, and cargoes from every country under the sun. 
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The “Ship Aground ” 


My uncle had lately retired from the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, in which he had served as boatswain. He was a short 
and very broad man, his legs a little bent with years of balancing himself 
upon the slanting decks of ships. His face was of the colour of old 
mahogany, and his eyebrows the bushiest I ever saw in my life; and 
his voice came rumbling out of his great chest as deep and rough as 
thunder. But for all that he was the kindest man, I think, in the whole 
world, and he and I—for he was an old bachelor—lived together very 
happily at the “Ship Aground.”’ He had a great store of tales about 
the queer lands he had visited, and many were the pleasant hours we 
spent in the balcony overlooking the river, while he worked at the 
little model ships he never tired of making, and yarned away about 
typhoons and Chinese pirates and all the perils and wonders of the seas. 

But the time came when I could not help noticing that all was 
not well. My uncle, like most old sailormen, was not a keen man of 
business. Never an old salt came into the house with a tale of distress 
but in would go my uncle’s great fist into his till and come out with 
a handful of silver coins; while as for an old shipmate, he would have 
given him the shirt off his back. It was one of these latter who in- 
duced him to embark his savings in a venture to the West Indies; 
and, as luck would have it, ship and cargo were both snapped up by a 
privateer before ever they were clear of the chops of the Channel. 

My uncle now began to look very thoughtful and troubled. ‘There 
were no more yarns in the balcony overlooking the river; but he spent 
all his spare time poring over his books in the little room behind the 
bar, and frowning mightily to himself as he did so. 

At last, one evening when he had been thus engaged, he shut up 
his books with a great sigh. 

“Nevvy Tom,” said he, “your old uncle’s a fool.” 

“Are you, Uncle?” I said. 

“An old fool’s what I am,” said he, “but I ain’t such a fool as 
I can’t see as three into two won't go. I’m on a lee shore, Nevvy, 
and that’s a fact—can’t stay nor yet wear—so it looks as if this ’ere 
craft, the ‘Ship Aground,’ has got to go to pieces. 

“So fur’s I’m consarned,”’ he went on after a pause, “I don’t 
know as it signifies. It ain’t no great matter for an old lump o’ spunyarn 
like me to go back to sea agin a spell. It’s you as I’m troublin’ about.” 
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“But why can’t I go to sea too, Uncle?” said I, rather delighted 
than otherwise, I own, by the prospect. 

“’'Tain’t what I’d intended,’ he said, shaking his head. “I’d 
thought to ’prentice you to the sea proper, all shipshape and Blackwall 
fashion, an’ maybe see you skipper o’ your own ship afore I died. How- 
somever,” he went on, brightening a little, “I’ve one shot in my locker 
yet. I’ve got an old shipmate, down Deal way, as is married to a rich 
widder there in the postin’ business—and if he’ll lend me a hand for 
old times’ sake, we may be able to box off that there lee shore yet.” 

Accordingly, the next morning early off he set in his best shore 
rig, leaving me to my own devices for the whole day, since he could not 
get back before past midnight. 

The daylight hours went by quickly enough, but when dark set in 
in the old house I felt very lonely. The grumbling old woman who 
cooked our meals gave me my solitary supper and went home. I 
heard the last customer leave the bar, and Timothy, the potman, bolt 
the door behind him; and the house settled down into silence. 

I do not know how long I had slept when I suddenly started awake, 
the sound of voices in my ears. “Why,” thought I, “Uncle Ben 
must be home,” and jumped out of bed, all agog to hear how he had 
fared. I opened the door, not waiting to light my candle, and the next 
moment my heart gave a great jump, and I stepped back into the room 
and stood there trembling. 

A man was creeping up the stairs on his hands and knees! 

So silently did he move that you would hardly believe he was there; 
but as the moon slid out for a moment from the fast-hurrying clouds 
I saw his eyes gleam white in his dark face, and the flash of the knife 
he held between his teeth. 

The wind was high, and the old house full of noises; so that the 
sound of my opening door had passed unnoticed. Very carefully I 
worked the bolt into its socket, and stood there listening and thinking 
hard. | 

Now, the window of my room gave upon the top of the balcony 
which overhung the water, close by a flight of steps, called the Ship 
Stairs, from which a covered alley ran underneath the house to the 
street; and it seemed to me that it would be no great matter for an 
active boy like myself to swarm down to the steps by way of the 
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balcony, and so reach the street and give the alarm. So, having first 
straightened my bedclothes so that they should not look as if they had 
been lately slept in, I slipped out of the window on to the balcony roof. 

Now, climbing for pleasure is one thing, and climbing out of a 
window in the dark of night, with the memory fresh in your mind of 
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A MAN WAS CREEPING UP 
THE STAIRS.”’ 


an evil face with a knife in its mouth, 
is quite another. The moments seemed 
like hours during which my legs hung 
kicking over nothing while I felt for foothold and handhold 
on the pillars of the balcony; but I reached the ground at 
last, and, scrambling up the slimy stairs, ran like a hare for 
the entrance of the alley—and all but ran headlong into a 
man standing at its mouth. 

It was too dark to see more of him than that he was a squat man 
in a seaman’s smock; but I realised at once that I was now cut off on all 
sides. ‘The place where I stood was close to the door which opened 
into the bar, halfway along the passage, and, the man at its mouth now 
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turning and beginning to come in my direction, I dodged inside before 
I had time to think what I was doing. The door gave to my touch; 
the intruders must have got into the house that way. Of Timothy I 
could see nothing; I was later to learn that he had taken advantage of 
my uncle’s absence to slip out after closing the bar for a riotous night 
with some old shipmates of his. 

The man in the passage stopped at the door, and called in a hoarse 
voice to someone inside. ‘‘ Hey—Rat—Pedro—-ain’t you found the stuff 
yet? Fair gives a man the ’orrors out ’ere, it do!” 

A voice answered him from somewhere upstairs—a voice which 
made my flesh creep on my bones. It was not only the hideous oaths 
with which every word was garnished; but if ever I heard evil in a 
human voice I heard it then. I could stay where I was no longer, for 
steps were now to be heard coming down from above, and already a 
glimmer of light showed at the bend of the stair. I retreated into my 
uncle’s little snuggery, my heart thumping so hard that I felt sure the 
men must hear it, and glanced round desperately for a hiding place. 

I was now fairly cornered. There was no way out but that by 
which I had entered, except the trap leading into the cellars, and to 
lift that alone was quite beyond my strength, even could I have done 
so unheard. My only hope was the uppermost of the two big cup- 
boards behind my uncle’s desk. The gang had evidently been busy 
here already, for the contents of the shelves lay strewn upon the desk 
and the floor; and there seemed a faint chance that I might be able to 
remain there unseen until some opportunity for escape presented itself. 

At any rate, it was that or nothing; so I swung myself up into 
the cupboard and pulled the door to, just before half a dozen men 
came into the room. [I lay there still as a mouse, looking down upon 
them through the chink of the door. An unsavoury lot of ruffians 
they were as anyone could wish to see, or rather not to see. One had 
a broken nose, another a black patch over one eye; there was a mulatto 
with a bright kerchief round his head, the same, I thought, whom I 
had seen on the stairs, and another man, whom I heard them call “‘ Rat,” 
was plainly the leader. 

His name was well chosen, for, what with his sharp, fierce, darting 
eyes, and receding chin, and yellow fangs protruding above the lower 
lip, he was for all the world like one of those great rats, as big as rabbits 
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almost, which our big tom, Ginger, would bring up sometimes from 
the cellars. 

“It’s here,’ said he, “somewheres! Curse the old skinflint for 
hiding of it so well! He'd have took it with him if he could, burn him! 
But Tl have it, I'll have it, if I set the old rookery in a light. Ten 
thousand pound in gold doubloons, what we helped him to the gettin’ 
of at the risk of our necks: Who'd spend his life pullyhaulin’ and chewin’ 
junk if he could put his hand on that? . . . Rot him, I say!” ~ 

And his bright, fierce eyes roved round the little room as if they 
would bore through the panels behind which I lay quaking in my 
narrow hiding-place. 

“What about tryin’ the backs o’ them cupboards ” began 
another voice to my horror; but just then came a welcome interruption. 

“Avast, shipmates! What’s ’ere—a trap-door—?” 

I heard the desk hauled aside, and the trap grate on its rusty hinges. 

“Ts there a ladder?” 

“T lay the stuff’s down there 

They all went clattering, swearing and scrambling down the ladder, 
and for a moment I breathed more freely. 

I have said that my quarters were pretty cramped; and now that 
I dared move my first act was to shift my position. And as I did so 
the whole bottom of the cupboard, which must have been thoroughly 
rotten, suddenly gave way, and I felt myself falling, as I thought, into 
space. As a matter of fact I only fell about a couple of feet, into a 
cavity between the bottom of my cupboard and the top of the one 
below, bruising myself very considerably as I did so on what seemed 
to be the iron hasp of some box or chest which was stowed there. This, 
however, I hardly noticed at the time, in my terror lest the noise of 
my fall should bring the pirates to look for me. 

Fortunately they were making so much noise themselves, rolling 
about casks and knocking on the walls, that the crash I must have made 
passed all but unnoticed. 

“What was that?” I heard one man say. 

“Rats!” said another. ‘The place is jumpin’ with ’em!” And 
they went on with the search again. 

The watcher in the passage, who did not seem to relish his lonely 
task, now came into the room and peered down into the trap. 
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“No luck, mates?” he called hoarsely. 

“Not yet,’ came a muffled voice from below, “but it sounds a 
bit ’oller-like just ’ere!” 

This was too much for the newcomer’s curiosity; he, too, put a 
leg over the side of the trap and disappeared. 

And then, suddenly, an idea jumped into my mind which set me 
trembling and tingling both at once. 

It was now or never! Stealthily I crept out of my hole and 
dropped lightly to the floor. With my heart in my mouth I tiptoed 
towards the open trap. Had anyone appeared in the opening at that 
moment I believe my legs would have refused to stir. But no one 
came. I could still hear them racketing and shouting below; and the 
next moment—‘“ Clang!”—I had slammed down the heavy trap with a 
jar that shook the house! 

For one terrifying instant the bolt stuck. Then it shot rustily 
home, just as there broke out a fusillade of blows upon it from below, 
and a flood of curses so frightful that I clapped my hands to my ears 
and dashed for the passage. 

And there I ran straight into a man’s arms—my uncle’s! 


“T was just thinkin’, Nevvy,” said my uncle an hour later, the 
whole gang of rufhans having been marched off in irons to the watch- 
house, “as this ’ere stuff what them beauties was lookin’ for ’ud come 
in uncommon handy if you and me could lay our hands on it.” 

And at that I gave a great jump; for I had suddenly remembered 
something which in all the rest of the excitement I had clean forgot. 

“Why, Uncle,” I cried, “it’s in the cupboard!” 

“Bless the lad, what’s in the cupboard?” said my uncle, staring, 
as well he might. 

“Why, the b-box, Uncle—the treasure!” 

And, to make a long story short, so it was. We had it down 
between us—a great, rusty, iron-bound chest crammed with gold 
doubloons and moidores and pieces of eight, enough to put the 
old “Ship Aground” on an even keel for many a long year to come! 
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‘I SLAMMED DOWN THE HEAVY TRAP.” 
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a de ow, Tabitha Susan 
\ Dwelt not so far 
\ From Little Folk Wood 


Where the fairies are, 
—Merry Queen Mabs 
And Fairy Kings, 
Elves and Boggarts, 
And such like things; 
Pixy and Kelpie, 
Dwarf and Gnome, 
Each and every, they 
Found a home, 
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Little Folk Wood 


Somehow or other, 


(As Little Folk should) 
In the lonesome dim shadows 


Of Little Folk Wood. 


One summer morning 


Sue chanced to be 
A little bit naughty, 
—Like you or me— 
A little bit punished, 
Condemned to sew 
Cross-stitches twenty 
In even row; 

Sent to sit still 

In the wind and sun 
Out in the garden 
Till neatly done— 
Cross-stitches twenty, 
And fine and fair, 


Stared and stared at her 


Sitting there. 
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Tabitha Susan, she 
Heaved a sigh, 

She folded her sampler, 
She laid it by, 

And, feeling so almost 
Oppressively good, 
Decided to run away 
Into the Wood 

(Little Folk Wood 
Where the Fairies be). 
“And if I am stolen 
Away,” said she, 
“Stolen by Gobble-ins, 
Stolen quite, 

Nurse will be sorry 
—And serve her right!” 


Of the hole in the hedge, now, 
Nobody knew— 

Nobody else, except 

Tabitha Sue; 

And she tore her pinafore, 
Scrambling through. 


Little Folk Wood 


Buttercups and daisies, oh, the pretty flowers, 
Coming in the Spring-time to tell of sunny hours. 
Buttercups and datstes, sorrell green and red, 

But “ Quake, quake, quaking-grass!” Tabitha said. 


Tabitha is dancing, nimble as a sprite, 

Far across the meadows in the golden light. 
Buttercups and daisies, all the summer through, 
But “I love the moon-pennies best,” said Sue. 


Solemner and very still, 
Tabitha stood, 

All amongst the whispers 
Of Little Folk Wood— 
Very still, as always 
Everyone must be 
Wandering in the green-woods 
Fairies for to see. 
Four-and-twenty wild birds 
Singing all about; 

From his little front-door 
Bunny’s nose peeps out; 
And the reddest squirrel 
Ever you did see 

Flung adown a beech-nut 
From his grey beech-tree. 
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But Tabitha is staring 

Up the forest glade, 

Wide eyes all unwinking, 

Just a bit afraid. 

Should she wink a wink, maybe 
—Nobody can say!— 

What she sees may turn pretence, 
Vanish all away. 

Clank, clank, clackety; 

Jingle, jingle too. 

“Tt zs a knight! It is! It is!” 
Says Tabitha Sue. 


Lamorak? Galahad? Tell their tales anew, 

Who is this comes riding now to Tabitha Sue? 
Beaumains or Percivale? Dagonet or Tor? 

Dinadan? Oh dear! Oh dear! AND so many more! 


Good Sir Bors? Sir Tristram, Prince of Lyonesse ? 
Suppose that it were Lancelot! SHE can’t guess. 
Could it be King Arthur, travelled all the way 
From Guinevere and long ago to Tabitha to-day ? 
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Sue, she made a curtsey, 
Dipped so low and staid, 

Her frock swept the beech mast 
In the dappled shade; 
Whispered, “An’ it please you, 
I’m so glad, Sir Knight, 

Glad to meet you, tho’ your name 
I don’t remember quite. 

Will you sweetly ride me 

Far and far away? 

Then [ll love you true, I will, . 
Forever and a day.” 
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Through his vizor twinkled 

The Knight’s bright eyes. 
“Damosel, I wist,” quoth he, 
“Glad am I, likewise.” 
Straightway from his saddle bent, 
Light, as ’twere a feather, 
Lifted her and there they sat 
Knight and maid together. 
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Purple hills and blue hills, far and far away, 
Where—oh, will you take me on a summer's day ? 
If you ll tte your bonnet-strings and wear a silken gown 
Perhaps I'll take you all the way to Someday Town. 


Clank, clank, clackety, jingle, jingle, too, 

Through enchanted green-woods riding, I and you, 
Purple hills and blue hills, silver roads and brown, 
Fare must we a many mile to Someday Town. 
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Little Folk Wood 


Oh, the Gates of Someday 
Are ages old, 
Wondrously wrought and 
Of gleaming gold. 
And the Knight, he pulled 
On a golden bell. 
Golden the peal of it 
Rose and fell; 
Till the gold of it all 
From everywhere 
Crept into Sue’s heart 
As she waited there, 
Crept into her eyes, 
ae So fair, so bright, 
: That just for a moment 
She shut them tight. 
Only a moment, but, 
(Oh, dear me!) 
You never can tell 
What the fairies see; 
Only a blink, and 
A small blink, too, 
Yet what must those Little Folk 
Mischiefs do? 
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Why, whisk her away like 
The puff of a breeze, 

Back by the Woods and 
The Green-wood trees, 

The fields where the grasses 
Wave soft and tall, 
Buttercups, moon-pennies, 
Sorrell and all, 

Back by the hedge-hole 
That nobody knew, 

Till there on her very own 
Lawn sat Sue; 

Her very own lawn, whilst, 
Clang-a-clang, 

The nursery dinner-bell 
Rang and rang; 

And just where she sat and 
The daisies grew, 

Wet little faces had 

Daisies two. 

It might have been tears 
(Though it might be dew) 
For “Just when I got there!” 
Sobbed Tabitha Sue. 


THE SKY-YACAT. 


kee cabin of my uncle’s yacht is one of the most comfortable 
places I know. When it is tea-time, and you are lying at anchor, 
you don’t care a scrap about the weather. If it is cold and dreary 
outside, the electric stove, the singing of the kettle, the spotless white 
paint, and the silver and gold of the aluminium and brass fittings 
make it as cosy and comfortable as any place in the world can be. 
If it is a really nice fine day, with the ports open and the big hatch 
forward in the bows wide back, it is the coolest and airiest place I 
know. 

She has plenty of other good points too—all yachts are she, of 
course—but the really funny thing about her is that you would never 
know she was a yacht until someone told you. 

Often quite sensible people look at her and say, “Ah, a flying- 
boat, I see! Well, I dare say it’s all right to fly once for the experi- 
ence, but I can’t think what people want to keep on going about in 
those dangerous contraptions for. What’s the use, anyway?” 

Of course they don’t know my uncle, and they don’t know the 
wonderful cruises we’ve been for round the coasts of the British Isles, 
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and down to the Scillies and over to France and Spain and all round 
the place, living on board and having a jolly good time. Yes, she’s 
a yacht all right—a sky-yacht! And, what’s more, when we go off 
in her, we can get farther in a couple of hours than a fast steamer 
would go in the best part of a whole day. 

I expect you have probably seen a flying-boat at some time or 
another, but just in case you haven’t, let me tell you what the sky-yacht 
looks like. 

She has a hull very much like a motor-boat with the whole of 
the front part filled in by a big cabin. Behind this, where you would 
come to the well in an ordinary motor-boat, there are some steps 
which lead up to the pilot’s seat. This is the place where my uncle 
sits and flies and navigates the yacht. Here, with his maps spread 
out in front of him, and his compass and all his other instruments to 
go by, he can see all round and can steer a straighter course from 
place to place at ninety miles an hour than the ordinary steam-boat 
or motor-boat can at ten or twenty. 

I'll explain in more detail presently how he controls the flight 
of the boat, but first I want to finish my general description of her. 

Above my uncle’s head, and just behind him, is the great big 450 
horse-power engine that drives the big air-propeller and sends us 
skimming through the sky or over the water. This propeller is behind 
the engine, so that it is well clear of everything and everybody, and 
there is no danger of getting hit by it. Above and below the engine 
are the two widespread wings that carry us into the air. They are 
the ordinary bi-plane type, such as you see in aeroplanes flying about 
the sky any day of the week—that is to say, one wing above and 
parallel to the other. 

In my uncle’s yacht you can fold these wings right back, so that 
if you want to go through a narrow channel on the water you can do 
so easily. You can also run the yacht into a shed and have her 
hauled up on a slip-way without her taking up too much room. 

The back part of the boat—the stern—is not cut off short as in 
the ordinary motor boats, but curves away gradually to a point, and 
rises out of the water. This back part carries the tail planes—the 
horizontal and vertical rudders that steer the boat to starboard and 
port, and up and down. These, of course, are all well above water. 
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Then inside the boat itself we have all the usual fittings of a 
yacht, wonderfully constructed to be as light as possible. Our cooking 
is done on a little “safety” oil-stove standing in a little metal and 
asbestos box. Our cooking utensils are all made of aluminium. Our 
bunks—which are folding cots—are also made of very light metal, 
but surprisingly comfortable. In the day they roll up into a tiny 
little bundle no bigger than a handbag. We can carry lots of pro- 
visions in the lockers, and our petrol- and oil- and water-tanks hold 
enough for a trip of three or four hundred miles. 

On a nice day we think nothing of flying down to that big bay 
by Brest in France, sleeping the night—or a couple of nights, if we 
feel like it—and, having filled up with petrol, going on somewhere 
else. There is no fun like it in the world. 

Uncle George—he was flying those great big naval flying-boats 
during the war, and what he doesn’t know about them isn’t worth 
knowing—uses his yacht pretty continuously during the summer. 
He has big interests down in Spain and Portugal, and he uses it not 
only for pleasure but because it lets him do in a day what would take 
him a week if he travelled in any other way. 

When I am away at school he is alone in the yacht, except 
for Bill Williams, who acts as crew and cook and mechanic and 
everything, and who loves the yacht just as much as my uncle 
and I do. 

In the winter Uncle George usually “lays her up”, as owners 
of ordinary yachts do. He has a place up the Hamble River, at the top 
of the Solent, where he can store her away from winter gales until the 
summer comes again, but even then he has one great advantage over 
ordinary yacht-owners. If he really wants to use her at any time 
during the winter, it takes Bill only about forty-eight hours to get her 
ready. If she were a steam-yacht, you know, it would probably take 
weeks and weeks. 

Now, I’ve told you everything I can think of about our beloved 
Seamew—that is her name—except what it is like to go on a trip in 
her. So now I'll try to explain even that, although it is quite 
impossible to put on paper all the thrill and joy of actual flying, and 
the fresh beauty of the world as one sees it from two or three thousand 
feet up. 
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“THERE IS NO FUN LIKE IT IN THE WORLD,” 
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When we are going off on a trip, the first thing to do is to start 
the engine. This is not much more difficult than starting up a 
big car. Uncle George looks after the ignition switch, and so on, 
while Bill cranks her with an ordinary motor-car starting-handle. 
After a turn or two she starts up like a clock. 

Then my uncle sets her running slowly, and very carefully “warms 
her up,” because big petrol engines are apt to do all sorts of funny 
things if you don’t get them worked up to a nice temperature before 
you start to run them at high speed. 

As soon as the engine is well warmed up and going nicely, the 
next thing to do is to up-anchor. Bill and I go forward to the big 
hatch, and either with the little ratchet-capstan, which is useful if the 
anchor is stuck in the mud, or just by hand, start pulling in the cable. 
First the cable arid then the anchor are stowed out of sight in the 
little cable locker in the bows. 

Meanwhile, my uncle is just using his engine enough to keep 
the yacht head on to the wind, and to prevent her drifting. Bill and 
I close and clamp down the hatch, and Bill goes aft to report “All 
clear, for’ard.”’ 

As a rule I sit down in one of the chairs until we are clear 
of the water. Getting her off is always lots of fun and excitement. 
Keeping her nose dead into the wind, Uncle George gradually in- 
creases the engine to full speed. Then with his control-stick he 
begins to do what is called “rocking her off.’ That is to say, by 
moving his horizontal rudder he first of all lifts her bows a little 
way, and then her stern, until by means of the steps on the bottom 
of her hull—those “sawn off bits” that you notice in the shape 
of a motor-boat’s bottom—he gets her riding on the wave-tops 
themselves. 

Then it is only a question of moments before the lift of the 
wings takes her clear of the water altogether and she is flying like an 
ordinary aeroplane. 

Once we are up and clear, my uncle will probably circle a couple 
of times, to gain height and to get the “feel” of things. Whenever 
he turns the Seamew he cants the whole boat over inwards by using 
his “ailerons” —the flaps at the end of the wings. The reason for 
this you probably know. Turning in the air is like turning quickly 
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on ice. If you don’t “dig in” you will slide all over the place and 
probably come an awful cropper. 

Then, with the glorious picture spreading out around us—blue 
sea and sky, white sails and whiter cliffs, green distant fields and little 
toy towns nestling in folds of tiny hills—we get on our course and sail 
away to new lands and fresh adventures. 

Unless you have flown, you have no idea what fun it is to sit 
quietly in a comfortable cabin, seeing all the thousand and one things 
there are to see, and travelling at about one and a half miles a minute. 
If we have left Southampton Water, say, we are in sight of the coast 
of France almost before we realise that we have left the water. The 
scenery changes so fast, and one is so interested, that it is always with 
a shock of surprise that we realise we have been in the air an hour 
or so and are a hundred miles or more from where we started. 

Then comes the fun of landing at a fresh place. Uncle George 
looks out for smoke from the houses, or a flag or something, to 
tell which way the wind is blowing. He circles round to see that 
there is plenty of clear water to come down on, and a moment later 
the engine is throttled back from its full roar to almost a whisper, 
and down goes our nose nearer and nearer to the sea every moment. 

At last we are just above it. My uncle pulls her nose up level, 
and a moment later there is the first sharp slap and cloud of spray 
as we touch the surface. We run on until the “yacht” has lost her 
speed and is going quite slowly; then he steers her round towards 
the place he has already selected as a suitable anchorage. 

Bill and I get the anchor ready and prepare to lift the front hatch. 
My uncle opens up, and throttles back his engine as much as is 
necessary to keep steerage-way on. At last he gives us a shout. We 
open the hatch quickly, and at a second shout let go the anchor, 
veer out plenty of cable, and make the ends fast round the little 
brass bollards. 

And there we are—St. Peter Port of Guernsey—inside the 
sheltering arm of Cap de la Chévre—or perhaps under the shadow 
of Tresco in Scilly Isles. All places are good, and most are better 
than others! 

We have a good clean-up, and it is always possible to get a boat 
from the shore, because, wherever we go, dozens come out to see our 
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queer craft and admire or criticise it. Usually they regard us as 
cheerful lunatics, and are only too pleased if we will go with them 
in their boats. 

Then there is all the fun of exploring a fresh town, and some- 
times hearing a fresh language. Later we may go on somewhere 
else, or perhaps put up the cots and go to sleep for the night, rocked 
in the gentle lap of the tide. Whatever we do it is all real good fun 
and the greatest adventure in the world. 

I can’t think why more people, and boys and girls particularly, 
don’t go in for air-yachting like this. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to arrange. All you have got to do in the first place is to get 
an uncle like mine! 


go 


THE POLECAT 


(Putorius Feetidus) 


By: J. C. STOBART 


per TOWER lies in the wild moorland country between Esk and 
Teviot. Wild country it was when my father took us two children 
to live in his old, half-ruined castle within sight of Ettrick Pen. He had 
gone there partly to grieve for my mother and partly to indulge in his 
own hobby of natural history. Pen Tower was a fine place for mourn- 
ing, and still finer for observing wild life. 

I expect he thought it a sufficient education for me, James Selkirk, 
aged thirteen, to be his constant companion and accomplice in his 
researches by land and water. As for Meg, then eighteen, I suppose 
her schooling was considered finished. She was the lady of the house, 
mistress of an ill-tempered crone of a housekeeper, and, I should guess, 
a very solitary girl. My father hardly ever spoke a word to her, and 
in those days I took my cue from him and was none too civil either. 

My father was perfectly reckless of his own life, and not very careful 
about mine. Often he has held me by the ankles head downward 
over some rocky ledge in order that I might explore the eagle’s nest 
under the crag, and often I have been privileged, as a light-weight, 
to cross a shuddering patch of green bog to look for some rare variety 
of sundew. I can’t say I was backward in volunteering. ‘These adven- 
tures were fun! 

Most of them were undertaken to find proof of some statement 
that my father had made or wanted to make in a letter to some scientific 
paper or other. He was a very fierce arguer, was my father, and he 
used to get himself involved in furious correspondence as to what the 
rook ate or did not eat, whether salmon devoured their young, and 
such-like questions. He was especially fond of denouncing the “arm- 
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chair” naturalists, as he called them. His plan, he said, was to go 
and find out; but he went—I have since thought—with a determination 
to find the facts that would suit his theories. 

Now, one June night he had sent me up the north turret of our 
Tower with instructions to climb the ivy to a point where I could 
watch the white owl’s nest and see and note down exactly what prey 
the Father Owl brought back to the nest. I was to stay there for an 
hour at least, between sunset and full dark. Well, there I perched, 
tolerably comfortable and reasonably safe, for the ivy stem was as thick 
as my arm, and anchored by thousands of tiny rootlets into the joints 
of the solid stone masonry. But an hour is a long time, and the waiting 
was dreary. Father Owl’s hunting seemed not to be very easy that 
night: his absences were long and grew longer. I was very sleepy 
and was drowsing and nodding at intervals when I heard voices below 
me—voices of men in anger. 

“Ye’ll no ha’e bite or bed from me the nicht, Jock Tamson!” It 
was my father leaning half out from his study window and speaking 
or rather shouting to a man on a pony below. 

“T should have known ye better than to ask it, Jamie Selkirk! 
I should never have ridden near your cursed Tower where no mortal 
man ever prospered yet—nor ever will for the curse that’s on it.” 

“Be off, you scoundrel, or Pll set the dogs on ye!” 

“Dogs, is it? Jamie Selkirk, it’ll be the dogs that’ll know the 
curse that’s coming! Mark well, when the dogs leave you, Jamie. 
For the fire will not be long after!” 

It was just as I was listening to this terrifying threat or prophecy 
that I began to feel myself slipping into the air. The great ivy stem 
had come away from the top of the wall, and I slipped down behind 
it, knees and hands clutching wildly—breaking the fall, no doubt. 
Down and down I went—nothing would stop me till I fell in a heap 
near the very spot where Jock Tamson’s pony had been standing. 
But the noise of my fall had startled him into a panic. With his master 
clutching vainly at the bridle he galloped away into the dusk and was 
lost to view. 

My father was not easily amused, but now—as soon as he saw I 
was not seriously injured—he broke into a shout of laughter. “Ah- 
ah-ah! The ghost of Pen Tower has given friend Tamson the shock 
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of his life. We'll see no more of his ugly face for a twelve-month, 
I’m thinking. Come away in, boy James, and sup your brose!” 

Nothing happened for a week. Of course I was waiting for the 
prophecy to be fulfilled. In that country everybody has the second 
sight, and everything that is prophesied comes true. My father didn’t 
seem to care. He seemed to have forgotten, and once when I dared 
to remind him— 

“Tamson?” he answered. “Jock Tamson? Oh, ay, that’s the 
drunken sheep-stealer. I remember him. He'll want a lesson some 
day!” 

Well, one day father and I were out with the dogs: that was the 
little white Highland terrier called the Old Pretender, or O.P. for short, 
and two huge Irish wolf-hounds called Pat and Mac. All five of us 
were ranging in and out among the limestone crags, hunting for any 
curious wild creatures that might inhabit its holes and crannies, when 
suddenly a fearful clamour arose from all the three dogs, who had 
gathered together in one spot. 

It was a ferny crack under a huge slab of rock. I came up ahead 
of father and saw the hounds nuzzling at the crack and alternately 
throwing up their heads to utter their deep baying call for help. 
Underneath, somewhere in the cavern fringed by bright holly ferns 
and darker polypody, was the sound of a deadly combat. I could hear 
sharp yelps, mingled with squeaks of pain. By lifting up the fringe 
of fern at one end I could just see the O.P.’s stern quarters darting 
this way and that in his desperate efforts to drive the enemy into 
the open, but, whenever he came to close quarters, he got a nip 
on paws or nose that caused those yelps of pain. Of the enemy I 
could make out nothing but a pair of glowing green eyes, far back in 
the cave, very terrible. 

My father came up now and pushed me away from my spy-hole. 
“It’s not a fox,’ he cried. “It’s bigger than a stoat—much. Nearly 
as big as a brock (badger) and smells as bad! Smells awful. My 
goodness, it’s a polecat! The O.P. will be killed!” 

And indeed a most deadly smell was arising from under that rock! 
The smell of a domestic cat in a confined space of dead air can turn 
a fellow’s stomach, as I know. But the smell of a polecat in his 
lair is no sweeter than poison gas. It is his weapon, his first line 
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of defence. It is for this that he is called Putorius Foetidus—the 
“Foul Stinker.’’ 

“Look out!” cried my father. 
the threat. 


“The brute’s got the O.P. by 
Come you here, Jim!” 


Peering in, I could just make out—holding my breath against 
the unholy stench—that our poor O.P., overcome by weakness, had 


been seized by teeth and claws and, struggling feebly with his hind 
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“tT COULD HEAR SHARP YELPS, MINGLED WITH SQUEAKS OF PAIN.” 
feet, was being dragged still farther into the dark recesses of the lair 
He must be saved! 


I pushed my two arms in, and, grabbing wildly, seized the stumpy 
taal of the O:P. 
followed. 


I pulled. The tail held. A body—two bodies— 


I suppose some of the earth gave way, for the hole suddenly 
enlarged itself, and out came poor O.P. backwards, and, still clinging 
to his throat—the Enemy! 


I fell backwards and rolled a little way 
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down the hill. In a moment the two great hounds had fallen upon 
the Enemy. 

I thought they would tear it in pieces, but my father beat them 
off, and snatched away an almost lifeless body. “It is! It’s a pole- 
cat!” he cried. It was a creature like a ferret, only bright brown in 
colour and bigger and much fiercer. Was it dead? 

No. As ina previous case, “the dog it was that died.’ Poor O.P. 
was a sad sight, with his throat all gaping. We buried him there on the 
hillside under the heather, slain in battle against odds, as he would 
have wished; for there never was a more gallant little warrior than our 
‘Old Pretender.’ Honestly, I cried for him, and Pat and Mac were 
not much better! 

But father could think of nothing but Putorius Feetidus. No 
polecat had been caught in those parts for twenty years. He was 
believed extinct. He began to show signs of life. In fact, he got in one 
deep bite into my father’s thumb which made him exclaim: 

“Here, Jim boy, take off your coat; it’s an old coat, you’ll never 
be able to wear it again!” 

He wrapped the beast up in my old coat, and beat down the leap- 
ing hounds who would have liked to take vengeance for their colleague’s 
death. And so we came slowly down the hill and home to the Pen 
Tower. Here my father—who had very little sentiment—decided that 
the O.P.’s kennel was to be given over to his murderer, boarded the 
beast in, after reviving it with hot milk, and left it locked in the wood- 
shed. 

What a fuss in the morning! Old Janet, the housekeeper, went 
unwarned to the wood-shed, and came out gasping. ‘‘That’s the last 
straw!” she cried. “I’ve gi’en ye my notice a score of times, Miss 
Meg, and now ye’ve brought the de’il himself to live in my wood- 
shed. I'll bide no more wi’ ye. Haunted the place is!” 

Nothing Meg could say would induce her to change her mind. 
It so happened that my father was leaving early in the morning to spend 
two days at some conference or congress in Glasgow. He didn’t care 
whether Janet stayed or went. He didn’t think it mattered that Meg 
and I were to be left in sole charge of the Tower, so long as I looked 
after the wild beast we had captured. Nothing must happen to the 
polecat ! 
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So in the forenoon Janet jogged off in the cart for the railway 
station with my father, and Meg and I looked at one another. Sup- 
pose Jock Tamson chose that night for his threatened visit ! 

As soon as they had gone I went to the wood-shed to have a look 
at Putorius. Janet had slammed the door behind her, and the smell 
was overpowering. I flung the door open and managed to get a cross 
draught by pulling loose some boards at the opposite end, but even 
then I felt sick after a minute in the shed. The beast Putorius was 
asleep. I foraged about and found the remains of a dead chicken, which 
I pushed into the kennel, also another saucer of milk. Just as I had 
finished this work of mercy I got a deep scratch on the back of the 
hand, which did not ease my feeling of hatred for the stranger. In 
the late afternoon I visited him again with an old mallard I had shot 
in the marsh. He was now prowling up and down his small prison, 
and his eyes glared at me fearfully. 

In the evening Meg came in with a pale face. “The hounds are 
no’ back, Jamie,” she said. Asa rule they hunted the hillside in couples 
during the afternoon, and returned in good time hungry for their supper. 
Their kennel was against the wood-shed, and it might be they had avoided 
the kennel because of the smell of that foul beast, but I know that Meg had 
in her mind the same thought as I had—Jock 'Tamson and his prophecy. 

The hounds did not come in that night. Meg and I sat trying 
to read by the fire and made excuse to go early to bed. Nothing dis- 
turbed us in the night, and the morning broke quiet and clear. But 
the hounds were still away, and we two had still another lonely night 
to face. We spent the day on our usual tasks. I fed Putorius as 
before, but found him no more friendly! 

It was dusky, about six o’clock in the evening, and I was tending 
a sick ewe penned in the yard, when I heard a whistle from Meg, and 
a quiet call: 

‘Hi, Jamie, look up the road!” There I saw two figures approach- 
ing—an overgrown hulk of a man straddling unmercifully upon a small 
pony and by his side a very unpleasant-looking trampish companion. 
My heart sank into my boots. It was Jock ‘Tamson—and friend! 
They rode up to our gate. I stood outside with my arms along 
the top of it, determined that they should not come in if I could 
help it. 
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“Aha! Young Jamie Selkirk,’ cried Jock Tamson, sneering. 
(You could see at a glance he had been drinking.) ‘‘Whaur’s the dogs? 
I think your dear father threatened me with the dogs when I last had 
the preevilege of calling at his hospeetable abode. Whaur’s the dogs? 
I’m asking. Get out of my way, you young de’il!” 

He put the crook of his riding stick into the breast of my jacket, 
and hauled me out of the way very unceremoniously. 

“Come in, Sailor,’ he called to his companion. “Come right 
in and taste the Laird’s whisky. His Lairdship’s away, ye ken, but 
his pretty daughter will serve us well eneuch.” 
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“You can’t come in,’ I said. “Father’s not back yet. You 
can’t come in!” But they just took no heed of me—the master of the 
house in my father’s absence! They opened the gate, marched up 
to the back door, and beat upon it with their sticks. 

Meg looked out of the barred window of the scullery. 

“My father won’t be back for an hour at least,” she said bravely. 
“He’ll be sorry to have missed you. I’m sorry I can’t ask you in!” 

“Well, then, Missie, we’ll just have to come in without asking. Your 
dear father will never be angry with you if we come in without an invi- 
tation. Here’s my poor friend George, Sailor George, I found sick by 
the roadside, and he needs some vittles and drink to bring him round.” 
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“I can’t let you in,” said Meg. “I’ll hand you some food 
through the window.” She handed out a plate of buttered bannock 
and a jug of milk. 

Jock 'Tamson looked inside the milk jug and poured it into the 
pig’s trough. “That’s drink for pigs!” he said. “Nothing but 
whisky’s any good to Sailor and me!” 

“There’s hardly any whisky in the house,” said Meg. “We 
only keep spirits for medicine,’ which was quite true. 

“Give me what you've got! Here, quick, in this mug.” 

The mug was handed out through the bars. The big bully 
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smelt it, and then drained it off while George the Sailor looked at 
him anxiously. 

“ Ay, that’s the richt liquor,” he said. “Hand us out the bottle!” 

“The bottle’s empty,” said Meg, and showed him the empty 
bottle. 

“'There’s mair where that came from,” swore Jock with an oath, 
“and if you don’t hand out the bottle by This, That and The Other, 
T’ll come myself and find it”—at the same time he gave a huge kick 
at the door, to test it, I suppose. But it was of oak, bolted top and 
bottom. 

“You'll no’ come in!” cried Meg. I stood by miserably helpless. 
What could I do against the mighty strength of these two rufhans? 
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“Come on, George, and earn your drink!” cried Jock Tamson, 
and both of them ran and hurled themselves against the door. It 
yielded not a jot. Then they began prowling round the house in 
search of a battering ram. But they found nothing suitable—and 
the darkness was falling fast. 

Back in the yard by the kitchen door Jock Tamson’s roving eye 
fell upon a pile of empty chicken coops. ‘Here, George!” he said. 
“Fetch us a pile of them. We'll have a bonfire to warm us. Here 
by the kitchen door. That’s right, heap them high!” 

Then I had an idea! 

“'There’s plenty more in the wood-shed!” I said. 

‘Now, that’s a fine lad!” said Jock Tamson. “Anything for 
a bonfire, even if his father’s house goes up in smoke! Lead on, 
young Jamie.” 

I led them into the wood-shed and showed them a pile of brush- 
wood and faggots stored in the corner, and, while they were gathering 
it up, I slid the boards away from the kennel of Putorius Feetidus. 
Then I slipped out, banged the door of the wood-shed behind me 
and put down the heavy bar that bolted its door. 

I knew that there were loose boards in the wall, but I hoped that 
Putorius would do some fell work upon those two miscreants before 
they broke out. 

And it was so. I had time to join Meg at her window before 
Jock 'Tamson realised that he and Sailor George were shut into a 
dark place with a foul fiend for company. But then the fun began 
—thumping and banging, yells of fear, such a hullabaloo as must 
surely wake the village! 

And then in the gathering darkness we heard the deep voices 
of our champions, Pat and Mac, returning from their sulk. Meg 
kissed me, and I shrieked with delight. 

Jock and George must have enjoyed a full ten minutes of that 
inferno, and even when they found the loose boards and scrambled 
out, they were seen off the premises by Pat and Mac without any 
politeness at all. In fact, they left quite a lot of their clothing behind 
them. 

That was also the last of Putorius Fetidus. My father was 
angry. But I was glad. 
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Ss hares must be the Royal Princes arriving,” said the King, rubbing 
his hands, “I can hear the people cheering.” 

“Tt sounds to me,” said Princess Daffodil, thoughtfully, “more 
like screaming.” 

Whether the crowds outside the Palace were cheering or screaming, 
they were certainly making so much noise that they could be heard 
plainly in the Great Hall, where the King was sitting on his throne. 
Princess Daffodil, his daughter, was standing beside him, and all the 
courtiers were at the other end, a long way off, to show their respect. 

Presently the door opened and a very gorgeously dressed butler 
came in and walked up to the throne. He was looking very pale. 

“Twenty-five Princes have arrived, Your Majesty,’ he stammered, 
“to marry Her Royal Highness, the Princess Daffodil.” 

“Twenty-five!” repeated the King. “Well, that’s better than 
nothing, but I invited fifty.” 

“Twenty-five!” repeated Princess Daffodil. “I didn’t expect so 
many.” 

“Why not?” snapped the King. “Considering the one you 
marry will be King after me, I should have thought the whole fifty 
would have been jostling each other for front places.” 
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“Yes,” said Princess Daffodil, “but, you see, I wrote to them all, 
after you invited them, to tell them that I could only marry a Prince 
who was brave enough to capture a dragon alive and bring him here 
to prove that he’d done it.” 

“WHAT!” cried the King, nearly jumping out of his throne. 
“Then, do you mean to say that everyone of these twenty-five Princes 
has brought a live dragon with him?” 

“Well, it’s no good them coming if they haven't,’ said Princess 
Daffodil. 

“And it’s no good them coming if they have,’ shouted the King. 
He waved his arms at the butler. “Send them away!” he said, “send 
them away!—dragons and all!” 

But it was too late. For at that very moment the Princes came 
through the doors into the Great Hall. And every Prince was leading 
a rather large dragon by a gold chain attached to a gold collar round 
its neck, just like pet dogs. Except, of course, that the dragons looked 
a good deal fiercer than any dog would look, even a bull-dog. 

But when they stood in a line in front of the King, and the twenty- 
five Princes all bowed, the twenty-five dragons lay down very quietly 
and didn’t try to bite anybody, not even each other. So the King, who 
had turned quite pale from fright, began to feel a little less terrified. 

“Now then, choose one of these Princes quickly,” he whispered 
to Princess Daffodil. “And then we can get rid of these dragons 
in double-quick time.” 

But Princess Daffodil was looking curiously at all the Princes 
and frowning at them. “How can I choose?” she said impatiently. 
“'They’ve each brought a dragon. And it’s a very curious thing how 
tame those dragons are.” 

“It’s a very good thing,” the King retorted crossly. 

And then one of the Princes stepped forward. “I’ve taught m 
dragon a little trick,” he said. “ Perhaps——”’ 

“So have I,” interrupted all the other Princes eagerly. And 
before the King could stop them (for he certainly didn’t want to see 
the dragons performing any tricks) all the Princes cried out together, 
“Beg, Bonzo!” 

And immediately every dragon sat up on his hind legs and begged 
just like a dog. Princess Daffodil smiled and clapped her hands. 
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“Splendid!” she cried. “I like that.” 

“Well, I don’t,” saidthe King. And really it wasn’t to be wondered 
at. Because five-and-twenty rather large dragons, sitting on their hind 
legs with their heads nearly touching the ceiling, do look rather terrifying. 

“Tell them to get down again,” said the King. 

“Down, Bonzo!” cried the Princes, all together. But the dragons 
took no notice. They just stayed as they were, except that they opened 
their mouths a little wider, and rolled their eyes rather fiercely. 

“Take them away!” cried the King, waving his sceptre furiously. 
“T don’t like the look of them at all.’ 

So each Prince tugged at his dragon’s chain, but not a dragon 
moved. Indeed, it was worse than that, for presently one of the 
dragons started to growl, and thereupon they all started to growl, just 
like a lot of angry dogs. 

And then little whiffs of smoke began to shoot out of the dragons’ 
mouths, and, as everyone knows, when a dragon begins to breathe 
out smoke it means he is very angry indeed. 

“‘{—I think,” stammered one of the Princes, “I'd better go and 
-—and fetch someone who understands dragons.” And he had run 
down the Hall and was out of the door before anyone could stop him. 

And the next moment ail the other Princes had run down the 
Hall and out of the door too. And the dragons were growling more 
fiercely than ever, and the Hall was getting so full of smoke that the 
courtiers at the other end thought that perhaps they, too, had better 
go and help to find somebody who understood dragons. 

So they did. And so the King and Princess Daffodil and the 
twenty-five growling, smoky dragons had the place to themselves. 
“Cowards!” said Princess Daffodil, scornfully. “I wouldn’t marry 
one of them!” 

““What’s the good of talking of marrying,” said the King, “when 
you're just going to be eaten by a dragon?” 

“Well, you’d better run away, too,” said Princess Daffodil, “if 
you feel so frightened.” 

“So I would,’ said the King, wringing his hands, “but how can 
I get past the dragons? It’s all your fault, too. If ever—hullo, here’s 
sombeody else coming in, thank goodness! P’r’aps the dragons will 
eat him first.’ 
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“He doesn’t look as if he were frightened of being eaten,” said 


Princess Daffodil. 

The young man with a pleasant, 
smiling face, who had just entered, was 
rather out of breath as though he had 
been running rather fast, but he certainly 
didn’t look frightened. 

“Tt’s all right,’ he said, waving his 
hand to the King. “Don’t move.” “No, 
no,” said the King. “I won’t move,” and 
the young man stepped in front of the 
twenty-five dragons and took from his 
pocket a packet of lump sugar. Then he 
walked down the line of dragons and 
threw a lump into every dragon’s mouth; 


“THREW A LUMP INTO EVERY DRAGON’S MOUTH.” 
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and, as he did so, the dragons stopped growling and breathing out 
smoke. 

“Down, Bonzo!” said the young man, and all the dragons lay 
down on the floor quite quietly again. 

The King took off his crown and wiped his forehead. And 
Princess Daffodil looked at the young man with her eyes shining. He 
was really very handsome and he certainly wasn’t afraid of dragons. 

“Do you think,” said the King, “you could get these dragons 
out of the Hall?” 

“Of course I could,” said the young man, smiling pleasantly. 
“They'll do anything I tell them. You see, they’re all mine.” 

“How d’you mean, they’re all yours?” cried the King impatiently. 
“They were captured by those Princes—and I wish they hadn’t been. 
It’s all my daughter’s fault.” 

“I don’t believe those Princes did capture them,” said Princess 
Daffodil. 

“Quite right,” said the young man; “they only hired them from 
me for the time being. You see, I’m a dragon-tamer.” 

““A dragon-tamer!” cried the King. “I didn’t know there were 
any dragon-tamers.”’ . 

“T’m the only one,’ smiled the young man, “and I’m making 
quite a lot of money at it. You see, it often happens that a Prince 
wants to show how brave he is. So he just comes to me and hires one 
of my tame dragons and pretends he’s captured it. ‘That’s what 
happened in this case. I could have hired fifty out, if I'd had them. 
But I only had twenty-five.” 

“T thought it rather curious,’ said Princess Daffodil, “that all 
those Princes had managed to capture a dragon each—and that the 
dragons were so tame.” 

‘Not so very tame, either,’ said the King. “Don’t forget how 
they growled when they were sitting up.” 

“Ah,” said the young man, “I was afraid there would be trouble 
over that. Every Prince who came wanted me to show him any little 
tricks the dragons could do. So I showed them how to make the 
dragons sit up and beg. But I clean forgot to tell them they must 
give the dragons a lump of sugar for doing their trick nicely. Dragons 
are just like other animals. You must treat them kindly.” 
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“I don’t want to be unkind to anybody,” said the King, “but 
dragons seem to me to be very dangerous animals. Anyhow, I don’t 
like them.” 

“Well, I'll take them away now,’ 
along, Bonzo.” 

Every dragon rose obediently to its feet. 

“Are they all called Bonzo?” asked Princess Daffodil. 

“Yes,” answered the dragon-tamer. “You see, it saves trouble. 
They all do the same thing together, when I call them by their name.” 

“TI think you’re frightfully clever,” said Princess Daffodil. “But 
how are you going to take them home with you.” 

“Why,” answered the young man, “I sit on the back of one 
and we all fly away in a straight line.” 

“How lovely!” sighed Princess Daffodil. 

“T can take you up for a short spin if you like, 
tamer politely. 

But here the King, who had been thinking very deeply, suddenly in- 
terrupted them. “I’ve often thought,” he said, “how useful it would be 
if anybody could invent a flying ship. Perhaps somebody will some day. 
But as nobody has, what about using your dragons instead? Of course,” 
he added hastily, “you'd have to keep them away from the Palace.” 

“That’s easily done,” said the dragon-tamer. “But, of course, 
it would cost you a lot of money.” 

“That’s true,” said the King, thoughtfully. “It’s a pity you’re 
not a Prince, because then you could have married Daffodil, and it 
would be all in the family, so to speak, and wouldn't cost anything— 
at least, it wouldn’t cost me anything.” 

“Well, I was a Prince once,” said the dragon-tamer. 

“How d’you mean, you were a Prince once ?” said the King crossly; 
“you can’t leave off being a prince, if you are one.” 

“Can’t you?” said the dragon-tamer. ‘‘ Well, I had a step-mother 
and she——” 

“I know,” interrupted the King. “She got you turned out of 
the Palace, so that her own son should be King. That’s an old story 
—very common, too.” 

“That’s why I took up dragon-taming,’ said the young man. 
“TI had to earn a living somehow, you see.” 
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“T think,” said Princess Daffodil, “you’re the bravest man that 
ever lived, even to think of such a thing.” 

“Then good gracious me,” said the King, “why on earth don’t 
you marry him?” 

“Yes,” said the dragon-tamer-who-was-a-Prince-once, looking 
into Princess Daffodil’s shining eyes, ““why don’t you marry me?” 

Princess Daffodil smiled. 

“What about a flying honeymoon?” she murmured. 

“Why, of course,” said the Prince. 

“Certainly,” said the King, “a good long one—hundreds of miles 
away. And when you come back, don’t forget about using the dragons 
as flying ships. It’s a great idea, and it takes a clever man like me 
to think of it. But remember, I won't have them littering up my 
Palace again.” 

“Of course not,” said Princess Daffodil. “We shall keep them 
in our own Palace, and make pets of them.” 

“Well, I shall stick to my dogs,” said the King, very sensibly. 
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H™ name might have had something to do with it. As Three B 
said, you couldn’t expect a person with a soppy sort of name 
like Lavender Flower to be as spunky about things as people with 
ordinary, everyday names such as Betty and Joan and Peggy, Marjorie 
and Anne. Still, making every possible allowance for her name, and 
the upbringing that she might be expected to have received from parents 
who, knowing what her surname was bound to be, were yet capable of 
christening her Lavender, the fact remained that the newest joined 
member of the Lower Third was the most dreadful little funk that 
ever existed. 

“It’s such a pity! For really, apart from her funkiness, she’s 
quite decent,” said Betty Jones, who sat next to Lavender in the class- 
room. “‘She gave me the toppingest piece of red india-rubber the 
other day, and she never minds lending you her fountain pen when your 
nib goes wonky in class.” 

“Yes, and she always shares anything nice she’s got to eat with 
you. Even if it’s only one apple, she’ll always give you half,” said 
Peggy Hutchinson, who lived quite close to Lavender, and generally 
walked backwards and forwards with her to the High School. 

“She never wants to bat when you’re playing cricket. She’ll 
field for you for hours and hours,” said Marjorie Browne. 
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“If you’ve forgotten your books, she’ll always run back and get 
them if you ask her to,”’ said Joan Green. 

“T know. She’s ever such a decent sort really, if only she wasn’t 
so funky. But she’s afraid of mice and afraid of snails, and she screams 
if she touches a worm by accident. She turns faint if she cuts her 
finger, she’s terrified if you jump out at her round a corner, and I know 
for a fact that she always has a night-light in her room at night because 
she’s so scared of the dark,’? Anne Marshall said. 

“It’s a fearful pity,” said Three B regretfully, and the members 
of the form munched their apples and cake in silence for a few minutes— 
it was eleven o’clock break and they were all out in the playground, 
eating their mid-morning lunch—and thought over the sad case of 
Lavender Flower. Lavender wasn’t at school that morning. She had 
fallen down and cut her knee on her way there. The cut really wasn’t 
a serious one, and Peggy and Anne had tied their handkerchiefs round 
it in the most professional manner, and had assured her that there was 
really nothing to make a fuss about. But, in spite of their assurances, 
Lavender had been so scared at the sight of her own blood that she 
had nearly fainted, and Peggy and Anne had been obliged to take her 
home to her mother, and had been most dreadfully late for class them- 
selves. Not that that mattered particularly, since they had such an 
excellent excuse for their lateness: the part that mattered was that 
Lavender should have been such a coward. 

‘The worst of it is, Form Two does jeer so!” sighed Peggy, 
breaking the silence. ‘“‘They’re all younger than us, but there’s not 
one of them that’s as funky as Lavender—and they all know it, too, 
little beasts! Mamie Smith ran after us coming out of school last 
night, and put a spider on Lavender’s neck, and she and Ruth and 
Dorothy nearly went into hysterics when Lavender screamed. It’s so 
degra-degra-degra-grading to think that Three B should have to put 
up with such cheek from Form Two.” 

“‘T hope you jolly well went for them and told them what you 
thought of them,” said Betty. 

“T did my best. But I couldn’t do very much, for there were 
three of them and only one of me. Besides, one couldn’t say very 
much, for of course it was Lavender’s fault. At her age she really 
oughtn’t to be such a coward.” 
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There was another silence. Then Betty said thoughtfully: 

“‘T wonder whether we couldn’t make her braver? Teach her not 
to be such a little funk. It would be a splendid thing for her if we 
could, and it would stop Form Two from jeering.” 

‘“Yes, but how could we do it?” said Three B. 

“Well, we’d have to do it gradually, train her bit by bit not to be 
so scared. We might begin with worms and snails—make her hold 
them in her hand, you know, while we counted up to a hundred, and 
things like that. It wouldn’t be much, but it would be a beginning, 
and when she could do that without screaming we could get her on to 
braver things.” 

‘“‘Let’s! It’ll be rather fun,’”’ said Three B, and the very next 
day, when Lavender returned to school, her education in bravery was 
begun. | 

It might have been fun for Three B, but it was a dreadfully serious 
matter for poor Lavender. She refused at first to have anything to 
do with the plan for making her plucky, but there were eighteen mem- 
bers of the Lower Third besides herself—and one person has not much 
chance against eighteen. They carried her off to the furthest end of 
the playing-field, where none of the older girls would be likely to hear 
her cries, and held her still by main force whilst worms and spiders, 
slugs and snails were placed on her shoulders and on her shrinking 
palms. She was obliged to submit, was even, in time, obliged to submit 
without screaming, for, after a day or two of beginning gradually, they 
threatened her w.th much sterner measures if she rebelled. 

“If you don’t let us put them on your hands, we shall put them 
down your neck, the way Mamie Smith did that spider,’ Peggy said 
severely. And, awed into submission by this horrible threat, Lavender 
actually allowed a slimy black slug to remain on her hand without the 
hand being held whilst Three B counted up to a thousand. 

“Topping, Lavender! You're getting on splendidly,” said Betty, 
when this ordeal was over. ‘‘You oughtn’t to have shut your eyes, of 
course. A really brave person would have looked at the slug all the 
while. Still, for you, it was jolly good. Now, just pick it up again 
and carry it over to the hedge and put it down in the shade. The 
poor thing will want to get cool after being all that time on your 
hand.” 
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Repressing a shudder, Lavender stooped and picked up the slug 
and carried it obediently across to the hedge, where she took the pre- 
caution of dropping it out of sight down a rabbit hole to make quite 
sure that Three B should not be able to find it again. Three B, how- 
ever, failed to observe this manceuvre, and congratulated her heartily 

on havin performed the task without making one protesting sound. 
“T don’t think we need bother about slugs and snails for her, any 
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more,” said Betty. ‘“‘Now that we’ve taught her not to be scared of 
those, we’d better get her on to other things. Let’s see, now. What 
else is she most funky about?” 

“Cows, I think,” said Peggy, after a moment’s consideration. 

‘Very well, then,” said Betty briskly. ‘“‘we’ll go by the field path 
instead of through the town, on our way home from school this evening, 
and begin getting her used to cows.” 
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Cows were an even greater ordeal than the snails and slugs had 
been. It was ages before Lavender could be persuaded to go amongst 
them with the faintest semblance of freewill. Three B had to drag 
her into the midst of the herd which had been selected for the experi- 
ment, and even when she was there she struggled continually to get 
away. Not until her trainers conceived the happy idea of letting her 
run—which, of course, made the cows, mildly curious, trot after her, 
for a cow can seldom resist the temptation to pursue a rapidly- 
moving object—not until she was allowed to run away, did she 
realise that it was wiser to remain quiet and control her terror. 

“You see! If you run, they’re sure to run after you,” said Betty 
and Peggy, overtaking her and arresting her panic-stricken flight. 
‘No, you ass!, Don’t keep on running. Turn round and face them. 
There! Shoo-oo! Get along with you! You see? The moment 
you stand still and face them, they’ll go away.”’ And, indeed, the cows, 
realising that these curious, chattering, noisy creatures were not chasing 
anything exciting after all, stopped pursuing them in disappointment, 
and began to crop the grass again in the mildest kind of way. 

“‘ Never run away from a cow. Just walk past it as though it 
wasn’t there, and if it does come after you, stand still and face it and 
shoo it away, and it’s almost certain to go,” Betty said. And Lavender, 
having had practical proof that if you didn’t stand still, it was almost 
certain to come after you, laid the maxim to heart. The next time 
Three B took her into the cow-meadow she walked through the herd 
alone and unattended and never uttered the faintest squeak or cry. 
And though she turned very white and had to lie on the ground for a 
little while to recover when she was safely out of the meadow, it was a 
great advance upon her first attitude, and the members of Three B com- 
mended her heartily and told her that, if she only stuck to it, they’d 
turn her into a regular heroine one day. 

Lavender was not quite sure whether she wanted to be turned 
into a heroine. However, it was nice to have won the good opinion 
of the Third, so she didn’t express her doubts aloud: and though 
secretly she made up her mind to avoid cows and slugs whenever 
possible, she resolved that, when she couldn’t avoid them, she would 
do her best to carry out Three B’s instructions and refrain from 
running away. 
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It was only a very few days after she had walked alone through 
the cow-meadow that her resolution was put to the test. It was in 
the afternoon, after school was over, and the High School was just 
going home. The drive gates were open and a crowd of small girls 
from the Second and First Forms were hurrying out of them—the 
Second and First were always in the van of the rush out of the 
gates when school was over—when suddenly there came a noise and 
tumult outside in the road. The small girls came rushing back in 
wild alarm, tumbling over one another in their haste to get within 
shelter. 

“Oh! A cow! A cow!” shrieked a little girl from Form One, 
cannoning into Lavender, who was also in the forefront of the crowd— 
she had escaped from the cloakroom early in the hope of eluding her 
form companions and avoiding any instruction that evening in the 
matter of being brave. And, sure enough, as she recovered her balance, 
Lavender saw a great horned creature tearing along the road, pursued 
by shouting men and heading for the open gates of the High School. 

For one moment, Lavender nearly joined in the retreat of the 
small girls. Then Betty’s words came back to her. 

““Never run away from a cow. Stand still and face it and shoo 
it away, and it’s almost certain to go.’’ And the knowledge that her 
friends must be close behind and would be certain to witness her 
cowardice if she fled, nerved Lavender to stay. Of two evils it was 
better to choose the least—and, grasping her umbrella (it had rained 
earlier in the day, and Lavender’s fond mother had made her bring an 
umbrella to school), Lavender stepped out into the road. 

““Sh-sh-shoo! G-g-go away!” she called in a shaky little voice, 
opening her umbrella and waving it in a feeble, frightened manner. 
And the great creature in front of her, surprised perhaps at being 
bearded by such a diminutive person, stopped in its rush for a moment, 
and stood pawing the ground and breathing heavily while it gazed at 
her with menacing, blood-shot eyes. 

That moment was enough. The pursuing men came rushing up 
and got in front of the animal and forced it back with ropes and sticks. 
One of them, when the creature was safely secured, turned and stared 
in admiration at Lavender, who, wide-eyed and shaken, was still stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, grasping her umbrella. 
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““My word!” he said, panting for breath, and with a grimy handker- 
chief mopping the moisture from his forehead. ‘My word, you’re a 
plucked ’un. Fancy a bit of a girl like you headin’ off an escaped bull!” 

“B-b-bull! W-w-was it a b-bull? I—I thought it was a c-c- 
cow,’ said Lavender—and promptly fainted. 

But not even the fainting could spoil her heroism in the High 
School’s eyes. There were paragraphs in the local papers about the 
plucky schoolgirl who had stopped the career of a runaway bull and 
saved a possibly fatal disaster. The head-mistress congratulated her 
in front of the whole school, and praises and commendations were 
showered upon her from all sides. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit whether you thought it was a cow or a 
bull or what. It was frightfully plucky of you to do it,” said Pamela 
Greaves, the head girl, and a most important person at the High School, 
when Lavender, having come out of her faint, tremblingly confessed her 
error. And though Lavender herself was still a little doubtful as to 
whether she really merited all the praise that was poured out upon her, 
nobody else in the school doubted her heroism. 

Form Two jeered no more, and as for Three B, it literally swelled 
with pride at having created such a heroine, and, to Lavender’s huge 
relief and gratitude, its members came to the decision that her education 
might be considered complete, and her training discontinued. 

‘‘For when a person can do such a splendid, tophole thing as 
that, and save dozens of people from being gored to death by a mad 
bull, it really doesn’t matter if they are a weeny bit afraid of slugs and 
snails,” said Form Three B. 
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HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 


HEN last I was in Norway, I put to everyone I met the question 

—“Why should English children want to come to Norway?” 
and some said, “Because there are no boards to say ‘Trespassers will 
be prosecuted,’ and they can go anywhere they like all over the 
country,” and others said because of the scenery, and yet others replied, 
“That is too hard a question for me to answer.” 

Norway is a land of high mountains and broad lakes—the moun- 
tains often have stray patches of snow on them, patches which make 
one almost fancy for a moment that some good woman has forgotten 
to fetch in the washing. 

But, perhaps you will say, there are other lands which have lakes 
and mountains, why should we specially go to Norway? Well, as 
I will try to show you, there are some pleasures to be had in Norway 
which no other land can supply so continuously. 

To begin with it has a dry winter. The snow falls and it lies. 
The ice has formed over the lakes by the time the Christmas holidays 
are due. The children can have skating, sliding, sleighing, tobog- 
ganing, snow-balling, ski-ing, everyday of those holidays. They have 
only to persuade their parents to bring them to the capital of Norway 
—that capital which has so unkindly changed its name back from 
Christiania, which was so easy to remember, to Oslo, which is more 
difficult. Older people are always talking about money, and they 
may say that to stay in Oslo for a month would cost too much, but 
to stay in a pension will not empty their pockets, and the second-class 
on the boat from Newcastle is very clean and very comfortable. Once 
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they reach Oslo they are in the midst of the fun. Out of the town 
and up the hill runs a little train with catches on the outside to hold 
the toboggans and the skis for everybody—all the warmly-clad Nor- 
wegian children would be going off to slide down the hills, or skate, 
or ski. 

So much for the winter, but what about summer holidays? 

England has a moist climate, and is a land of mist and frequent 
rain; but Norway has a dry air which is very bracing. During the 
summer months—July, August and September—very little rain falls, 
and everybody feels able to walk long distances without getting tired. 

This may be partly due to the odd way in which the sun behaves. 
Instead of going to bed at the proper time and leaving the world in 
darkness, he has hardly dipped below the hills than he is up again on 
the other side. How he manages to race across in so short a time is 
puzzling, but the result is very pleasant. It is never dark at night! 

Besides this the coast has lovely sands and rocks, and all round 
there are islands. Just think of it—18,o00 islands. You pack lunch 
in a basket and say, “To-day I’ll go to the island that looks like a horn, 
and to-morrow we'll try the one that’s curled up like a cat asleep, 
and the day after the one with the mermaid’s cave,” and the boatman 
rows you over, and you catch prawns, or bathe in the warm water 
and play at being water witches and shipwrecked mariners and dis- 
coverers of new countries; and you picnic and come home—and though 
it is evening the sun will still be shining. 

Do you know what a fjord is? It’s a very big, wide, deep crack 
in the granite of the earth, and it’s full of sea-water. It’s a crack that 
is miles and miles long and nearly as deep, and all round the coast 
of Norway these cracks run up into the land, and if you travel along 
them in a steamer you will see little farms perched high up the rocky 
sides of the crack, with cows tied carefully lest they slip over and 
fall into the water. You may wonder how in a land where there is 
little grass and so much rock these cows ever get enough to eat, and, 
indeed, the farmers cut the leaves off the trees and store them to help 
out in the winter. 

Those cracks in the coast which are called fjords are also called 
Viks, and in times long past out of them came the sea-rovers that we 
know of as Vikings. When a man had half-a-dozen sons growing up, 
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it became rather a problem to find enough food and land for them 
all. So the father would turn to his younger sons and say, “We'll all 
help to build you a boat and then off with you into the wide world. 
Find a princess to marry you or make your fortune some other way, 
for I can’t support you any longer.” 

Then the brothers would cut down trees and build a boat (and 
be sure when you go to Oslo that you have a look at the old Viking 
ships they preserve so carefully). ‘The sisters would store the boat 
with the cheeses they had made and the reindeer meat they had salted 
and dried, and the mother would come down to the strand with good 
strong clothes that she had dyed and woven and made. So the boys 
would be well fitted out, and away they would sail, down the Hardanger 
or the Sojne fjord till they came to the open sea and said good-bye to 
the homefolks and the old country. Then they would sail and sail 
till they came to a good green land—sometimes Scotland, sometimes 
England. I fancy that sometimes when winds blew strongly they 
even got as far as America. 

Not that the Norsemen were the only people to sail away on 
expeditions like this, for the Scots and the English folk also went and 
helped themselves to goods and lands that belonged to other people. 

On one occasion some of the Sinclairs from Scotland were passing 
through Norway on their way to Sweden, for the Swedish king had 
asked them to come and fight for him. Being in need of food they 
helped themselves to cattle and corn, and when the Norwegians not 
unnaturally objected, they stabbed the poor fellows with their dirks, 
and set the farm houses on fire. 

Now, in the valley through which they were marching and through 
which the train will carry you, lived a girl named Guri, who played 
on the horn. In the summer she took the cows up to the mountains 
to let them feed on the good grass that grows there after the snow 
has melted. 

When Sinclair led his men along the Gudbrandsdahl, it was 
summer, and Guri and her friends, when they were not milking the 
cows and making cheese and butter, could look down from the 
heights at their homes in the valley. Imagine what they saw—their 
homes on fire, their little brothers and sisters running away from men 
in armour who were stabbing them with swords and spears. 
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Guri said, “Look at these great stones, lying everywhere over the 
mountains. Let each gather a heap together, and when the Scots 
go by underneath we’ll push the stones over on top of them.” 

The others agreed, and that evening when Sinclair and his men 
were marching along the valley towards Guri’s home, she blew the 
horn and the great stones came rolling down the mountain-side, rolling 
faster and faster, till—kerplunk—each hit a soldier and knocked him 
over and killed him. 

Out came Guri’s father and brothers and took the armour and 
the weapons from the dead Scots, and if you go to Sillehammer from 
Oslo they will be shown to you. 

At Trondhjem is a big cathedral, and you might like to know how 
Christianity came to Norway. A king named Olaf thought it would 
be wise to have it; but his people preferred to worship Odin. “Look,” 
they said, pointing to a wooden image of Odin, “we have there a god 
like ourselves, for every evening we put before him food and drink 
and in the morning it is gone. Your god is only a spirit and he can’t 
eat and drink.” 

Now, the image of Odin was hollow and this Olaf knew. He told 
a man to take an axe and strike the wooden figure, and the man, though 
he was terrified as to what the people would say, obeyed. 

Smash! went the big axe, splitting poor Odin down the middle, 
and, as the two halves fell apart, out ran rats of all sizes and ages. 

“There,” said the king, “is your god who eats and drinks!” 

There are many other stories which you would hear if you went 
to Norway, as I hope you will some day. Remember that, if you go 
in the winter, you must take your skates, if in the summer, your 
bathing-dress; but, above all, on no account must you miss learning 
about all the tales of the countryside which still linger in the valleys 
between the high mountains with their waterfalls and beside the 
still lakes. 
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THE INDECISION 
MRS. FLITT 


By HUGH CHESTERMAN 


R. and Mrs. Flitt were chimney swallows. Foolish people who 

knew no better called them swifts. This made the Flitts very 
angry, because anybody who knows anything at all about birds knows 
that the swallow is far superior to his cousin the swift. He sings 
a better song, builds a neater nest, and stays a whole month longer in 
his native country. 

The Flitts were no ordinary swallows. For one thing they were 
always quarrelling, and any disagreement between husband and wife 
is unusual in these happy little birds. The fault lay with Mrs. Fiitt. 
She was as contrary as the proverbial Mary, as obstinate as a mule, and 
as full of argument as a Town Councillor. If Mr. Flitt said it was going 
to be fine on Monday, Mrs. Flitt twittered to the neighbours to prepare 
for rain. When the other swallows began to fly southward, Mrs. Flitt 
would get out her map of Greenland and the Arctic Straits and begin 
to make idiotic plans for a holiday near the pole. If her husband pro- 
tested against these foolishnesses she had a short way of shutting 
him up. “You're wrong, Flitt,” she would say, “and please don’t 
answer back.” 

But it was neither her obstinacy nor her overbearing manner 
which Mr. Flitt found most difficult to put up with. She had another ~ 
weakness which irritated her husband almost to the limit of endurance. 
She could not make up her mind. It was apparent in everything she did. 
When spring came, and with it nesting time, she would spend fruitless 
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weeks deciding in which corner of which chimney of which cottage of 
which village in which county she would make her home. On Wednes- 
day she would decide on Somerset; but next day nothing would do 
but Durham. No sooner was Durham reached than she would hanker 
after the South again, and another precious week slipped by. 

One day he came flying back to Mrs. Flitt, who had at last decided 
that Derbyshire was the only suitable county. “I’ve found a good 
spot,” he. said, “the darkest, driest cranny in old Gaffer Jenkins’ 
chimney in the village street at Kniveton. No cats, no motors, no 
noise, and as rainproof as a new umbrella. Come and look.” 

So off they went. To his surprise Mrs. Flitt seemed delighted, and 
both set to work to convert this promising building site into a Highly 
Desirable Residential Nest. But when the home was more than half 
completed the inevitable happened. 

“Tt won't do,” sighed Mrs. Flitt, “it’s too draughty.”’ 

“Draughty,’ stammered Mr. Flitt, “draughty? Why, there’s not 
enough draught to stir a single feather.’ 

“You’re wrong,’ said Mrs. Flitt. “I say it is draughty, and 
please don’t answer back.” 

So off they went in search of another nesting place. Now North, 
now South, staying a day here and a day there, and wherever they 
went leaving behind them a trail of half built nests. 

It was midsummer before they came back to Gaffer Jenkins’ 
chimney and decided that after all that would have to do. 

But even now Mr. 
Flitt’s troubles were not 
over. His wife had got her 
nest but she couldn’t for 
the life of her make up her 
mind how many eggs she 
ought to lay. Should it be 
four, or five, or six? Last 
year she had laid six. Every 
one of them had hatched 
out, and the nest had been 
uncomfortably full. As a 
result, little Ferdinand Flitt, 
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the youngest, had tumbled out, and though he was not badly hurt it had 
strained his sense of security. The year before that, she had laid only 
four and of these only one had hatched out. So this spring she decided 
that five was the right number. But no sooner had she done so than she 
began to have misgivings about over-crowding, and one morning, in 
a frenzy of uncertainty, she had pitched one of the eggs out. And, of 
course, she immediately regretted it. She spent a miserable morning 
trying to lay another; but without success. On this occasion, however, 
fortune was kind to the Flitts and, in due course, three out of the four 
eggs yielded up baby swallows. Now, the wonder was that they were 
ever reared. Their meals were the trouble. Whenever Mrs. Filitt 
went in search of food she could not make up her mind what size or 
sort of fly she wanted. ‘There were the big browny-green sort that 
were fairly common, and the little blue ones that swarmed over the 
river. ‘There were the gnats and crane fly, the wheat midges, the bot 
flies, the frog-hoppers, and all the tribe of beetles; all waiting to be 
gobbled up and equally tantalising. So a whole morning would go 
by and nothing caught, and three hungry babies bellowing for their 
dinner. It was only their father who saved them from starvation. 

And now the summer was nearly over. The last of the Flitt brood 
had left the nest and Mrs. Flitt was confronted by the greatest problem 
of all. Where should they spend the winter? Mr. Flitt, knowing 
well his wife’s habit of procrastination, had begun to discuss the all 
important question as early as July. 

“No hurry about that,” said Mrs. Flitt. “Summer isn’t over yet. 
Plenty of time to discuss questions of that sort in September.” 

“But, my dear . . . ” began Mr. Flitt. 

Mrs. Flitt started to bridle. ‘“‘There’s no ‘but’ about it,’ she 
said, “and please don’t answer back.” 

So the summer passed and September came and already many 
battalions of swallows had started on their annual pilgrimage to their 
winter quarters. Mr. Flitt would watch them with a wistful eye, as 
they passed over Gaffer Jenkins’ chimney; but it was useless to say 
anything. As autumn advanced, Mr. Filitt fell into a state of ever- 
increasing despair. 

There were so many things to consider. For one thing Mrs. 
Flitt was not a good traveller, and she always insisted on picking a 
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route where there were plenty of ships. ‘They give you a feeling of 
confidence,’ she used to say, and whenever she saw a vessel going in 
the right direction she would perch high up in the rigging and rest her 
wings for an hour or two. 

Well, the day came at last when she made up her mind. She 
announced quite calmly at breakfast that they were starting that very 
day for Siberia. Mr. Flitt was so astonished that he took a backwards 
jump and nearly fell down the chimney. “Siberia!” he gasped. 

“Yes, Siberia,” repeated Mrs. Flitt. “I had a dream last night 
and the word kept coming over and over again in my dream. I saw it 
as plain as I see you now. We're starting at ten o’clock.” 

“But did you say Siberia?” queried the astonished Mr. Filitt. 

“That’s what I said,” twittered Mrs. Flitt, “and please don’t...” 

“But it’s North,’ he shouted, “hundreds and hundreds of miles 
North. It’s all ice and snow and frozen mountains and whistling 
winds and polar bears. . . .” 

“Tt may be all that,” said Mrs. Flitt quietly, “but we're starting 
at ten o'clock.” 

“Impossible,” spluttered Mr. Flitt. 

“TY dreamed of it,’ said Mrs. Flitt, “and that’s a sure sign that 
we're going.” 

Mr. Flitt had an inspiration. ‘‘ You’re sure the word was Siberia?” 

“Tm certain,’ replied his wife, “at least, practically certain. It 
was something ending in ‘eria’ anyway.” 

Mr. Flitt began to think furiously. “I’ve got it,” he said suddenly. 
“Nigeria, that’s what it was. It rhymes with Siberia. You must have 
got them mixed up somehow.” 

“Maybe I did,’ said Mrs. Flitt, ““and maybe I didn’t. It’s all 
one to me. But whatever it was, we're going there, and as we’re leaving 
here in half an hour you'd better get ready to start.” 

So at ten o’clock precisely on the fourteenth day of September, the 
Flitts started for Nigeria. Mr. Flitt could hardly believe that they 
were really off at last. Most of the swallows had set out some weeks 
ago, but in the evening they fell in with a flight who were also bound for 
Africa and begged leave to join them. At the end of the second day, 
though they had not yet reached the coast and were still crossing the 
southern counties, Mrs, Flitt began to have scruples. 
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“Where is Nigeria?” she asked. 

“Africa,” replied Mr. Fiitt. 

“And what month are we in?” 

“Month? September. Why?” 

“Then we must go back at once. I’ve always heard that it’s most 
unlucky to go to Africa when there’s an ‘s’ in the month.” 

Mr. Flitt argued, entreated, even threatened to leave her and 
let her go back alone. But all to no purpose. No argument 
could induce Mrs. Flitt to go any farther. So back they went to 
Gaffer Jenkins’ chimney. And another precious fortnight was 
wasted. 

On the first of October they heard of another party who were 
bound for the Cape, and as there was now no ‘s’ in the month and they 
had heard the Cape well spoken of, Mrs. Flitt deemed it safe to go. 

In this new com- 
pany was a friendly 
young swallow, full of 
chatter, to whom Mr. 
Flitt took a great liking, 
and as they journeyed 
they fell to comparing 
notes, as swallows do, 
about their English ex- 
periences. Presently Mr. 
Flitt began to describe 
his summer quarters. 

“Delightful, my dear chap,’ he said, “a perfect summer cottage, 
in the prettiest village in Derbyshire; an old disused chimney—exactly 
what we had been hunting for—dark, dry, and ideally quiet. And as 
luck would have it the third brick from the top was missing; so all we 
Madcto Ors...) © 

“The fourth brick you mean,” put in Mrs. Flitt, who was flying 
beside him. 

Mr. Flitt pretended not to hear; but he repeated his statement. 
“The third brick, as I was saying, was missing.” 

“The fourth brick,” said Mrs. Flitt in a louder voice, “and please 
don’t answer back.” 


“STARTED FOR NIGERIA.” 
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“Tt was the third brick,’ repeated Mr. Flitt, considerably 
annoyed. “I’ve counted them often enough and I ought to know.” 

“Fourth brick.” 

“Third, I tell you? 

“POUT? 

Bad 8s os ce Bes 

“Very well, I'll prove it.’ And without another word Mrs. Filitt 
wheeled round and before anyone could stop her was heading again 
for home, with Mr. Flitt in close pursuit and shrieking angry protests. 


““NEITHER COULD GET NEAR IT.” 


It took two whole days to get back, and when they did reach the 
cottage they were none the wiser: for the days becoming cold, old 
Gaffer Jenkins had lit a fire in his kitchen, and the chimney was so 
full of smoke that neither of the birds could get near it. 

So yet another precious week was wasted. 

The next three days they sat in a birch tree in Jenkins’ garden 
and argued about their destination. They discussed every place on 
the map and off it; Mrs. Flitt was in favour of Ecuador, Mr. Flitt 
fancied the Argentine. He had worked out that the Argentine 
would take them fourteen days straight flying. Mrs. Flitt main- 
tained that Ecuador would not take more than twelve. After a 
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tiresome argument, which lasted far into the night, it was decided 
to throw in their lot with any flock that was going due south. 

On the sixteenth day of October they started on their third 
attempt. They came in sight of the sea before they met a small and 
rather ragged company of swallows who were making a late start for 
the south, and begged leave to join them. Mr. and Mrs. Flitt enquired 
where they were going. 

“Oh, just south,” said one of the party, “no particular destina- 
tion. Yes, you can come with us. But I hope you are good travellers, 
because we fly pretty fast and stragglers aren’t encouraged.”’ 

They laughed at this; but the laugh was soon turned against 
them. They were already tired with their previous journeys, and 
on the fourth day, when the whole party was now well out at sea, 
the Flitts began to lag behind. On the fifth day they were flying a 
good mile in the rear. By the sixth day the rest had passed out of 
sight, and they found themselves flying alone. In the evening, to 
their great delight, they sighted two ships. One was small and 
grey, it had what appeared to be a single mast and was lying quite 
motionless on the water. Quite near to it, and going full steam 
ahead, was a gaily painted steamer with two funnels and a magnificent 
array of masts and spars and rigging. Mr. Flitt immediately began 
to head towards it. But Mrs. Flitt had just seen something that 
set her chattering with excitement. On the side of the smaller grey 
ship was painted in large black letters, E.12. 

You see, Mrs. Flitt had never heard of a submarine. 

“Look,” she shouted to Flitt, “E, that means Ecuador, of course; 
and 12, that means twelve days. Just what I have been telling you 
all along. But you wouldn't listen. Here’s a chance in a lifetime. 
You can do what you like, but I’m going to travel in comfort.” 

Mr. Flitt was too tired to argue. After all, a ship was a ship, 
and if this one was really bound for Ecuador there was something 
to be said for it after all. They found that the tip of the submarine’s 
periscope just held them both. They perched here and rested for 
a whole hour. Then Mrs. Flitt began to review the situation. 

“Tt’s quite comfortable up here,’ she said contentedly. “Since 
this boat is bound for Ecuador I really don’t see the need for all this 
flying. We may just as well stop where we are.” 
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Mr. Flitt was about to reply when he happened to look down 
and observed that a most astonishing thing was happening. The 
deck of the ship had quite disappeared and the mast arrangement 
on which they were sitting seemed to be getting shorter and shorter, 
while slowly but surely the sea came nearer and nearer. He saw 
that in another minute the water would be up to their feet. At that 
moment Mrs. Flitt looked down and saw it too. She put up a little 
screech of alarm. 

Now, away on the horizon was a black speck and a wisp of smoke 
that was getting fainter every minute. It was the liner. Mr. Flitt 
jerked his head»in that direction. ‘We must make for it,” he said. 

“But suppose it isn’t going to Ecuador,” spluttered Mrs. Flitt; 
“we don’t know where it’s going. It may be going anywhere.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Flitt, “it may. It may be going to Tasmania, 
or Hampstead Heath, or Timbuctoo, or the North Pole, or the South 
Pole, or No Man’s Land, or The-Other-End-Of-Nowhere. But I am 
going with it. And so are you.” 

And without waiting for an answer he rose into the air and began 
to fly towards the horizon. 

Nor did he even once look back to see if Mrs. Flitt was following. 
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